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questions when a man was discussing a part of the country with 

which he did not happen to be familiar. It may be feared that this 
question will no longer be asked with regard to certain districts after the 
war. One cannot have everything, and scientific agriculture is likely to 
interfere with hunting, at least in certain countries, though it is hoped and 
expected that others will revive, and that Masters of Hounds will be able 
to show sport as good as followers of their packs enjoyed four years ago. 
There seem to be some people who anticipate the genesis after the war of an 
entirely new world in which nothing will be as it was formerly, and they 
appear even to welcome the prospect; it strikes one as far more probable 
that changes will be infinitely slighter than those who are gazing about 
for new horizons are pleased to imagine. Within a very wide area round 


about London, however, not only agriculture but building operations are 
D NO. CCLXVII. VOL. 1917. 
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gradually but inevitably interfering with the chase; and one reason why 
{ am now dealing with Sir Robert Wilmot as a Sportsman of Mark is to 
put on record a few facts about the good service he did as Master of Hounds 


before hunting ceases, or is at any rate greatly curtailed, in his neighbour- 
hood and the incidents of his successful career are apt to be forgotten. 


Until the death of Queen Victoria the Royal Buckhounds were main- 
tained out of Her Majesty’s purse and the Master of them was a Court 
functionary and especially a picturesque figure at the Ascot Meeting. King 
Edward, however, though he often followed these hounds from an early 
period in his career, determined to give them up, and their abolition was a 
sad blow to men who had mainly depended on them for sport. But at this 
juncture Sir Robert Wilmot came forward to undertake the duties which 
he was specially well qualified to fulfil. Many residents in Berks and Bucks 
would, it was felt, miss their gallops, and many other men who hunted from 
town preferred the staghounds to such packs of foxhounds as were within 
comparatively easy reach ; so Sir Robert started to replace what was missing. 
He built kennels at his residence, Binfield Grove, laid out deer paddocks, 
and began to look about for hounds to replace the Royal pack, which had 
been dispersed. Some of the hounds which Sir Robert Harvey used to 
hunt were still in the country, Lord Rothschild, with his usual generosity, 
supplied several couple, as did other Masters. Sir Robert had Frank 
Goodall as huntsman, and needless to say was therein extraordinarily 
fortunate, for in the history of the chase there is no more admirable master 
of his craft. The result of their joint labours was that three years after the 
new pack was started five couple were taken to the Reigate Hound Show 
and there cleared the board, carrying off every prize that was offered. Sir 
Robert by no means bred for show, but fortunately the good workers were 
also sufficiently good looking to score. For seven years everything went 
well, then other occupations obliged Sir Robert to retire from a position in 
which he had done such notable service. 


One of the best meets of these hounds used to be Hawthorn Hill, a 
capital bit of hunting country, and, as it seemed to the Master and many of 
his followers, somehow or other with a strong suggestion of steeplechasing 
about it. Here the hunt point-to-point used to be run, then the Blues held a 
private race meeting and warmly approved of the course, indeed opinion was 
so much in favour of the place that Sir Robert bought it with a view to its: 
utilization for sport under National Hunt Rules. The Household Brigade 
Racing Club was attracted, and after a brief lapse when they went to. 
Lingfield, adopted Hawthorn Hill and there remained until the war put an 
end to their extremely pleasant fixtures. It would be interesting to ‘now 
how many of the Generals who have been fighting in various quarters of 
the globe for the last three years have ridden over Hawthorn Hill fences. 
Certainly the number would be large. General William Lambton scarcely 
ever missed; another invariable attendant was Lord Cavan, who has done. 
such magnificent service on the Western front, and no one was keener, or, 
it may be added, more knowledgeable. Year after year I used to discuss 
the programmes with him, or rather listen to his opinions, the result being 
the finding of a considerable number of winners, for which I am grateful f 
Open meetings came in time as was almost a matter of course, and it will 
be remembered that Hawthorn Hill was one of the five places where. 
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steeplechasing was permitted last season. It is only to be hoped that we shall 
be visiting it again before long ! 

For many years past Sir Robert has had a few horses in training. 
Towards the end of the last century he picked up a mare called Eagle for 
the moderate sum of 15 guineas, sent her to Endurance, the produce being 
Swooper, who must be considered to have had a highly successful career, 
so far as his owner’s not very lofty ambitions extended, as he won in stakes 
‘close upon £4,000. Swooper had a peculiar fancy for Windsor—-not the 
only animal who has shown a liking for this course: it will be remembered 


SIR ROBERT WILMOT. 


that a mare called Gera won a considerable number of races here and 
scarcely any elsewhere. Swooper started as a two-year-old, carrying off the 
Royal Plate; at the age of seven he won the July Handicap of £350, the 
August Handicap worth nearly as much, he had won races here inter- 
mediately and had also been beaten heads and necks, an example of the old 
saying, ‘‘ Horses for courses.’’ Binfield Grove, by St. Angjelo—Aunt 
Maud, was another home-bred winner, who was sold to go to India, and 
victories have been gained by other wearers of the black, crimson sleeves 
and cap, whose names will occur to race-going readers. 

In 1911 Sir Robert decided that it would be agreeable occupation to 
train horses for his friends, and he was the more induced to do so for the 
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reason that his daughters were even, if possible, keener about the sport 
than he himself, and eager to take the most active part in the business. 
Miss Wilmot had hunted from, I think I am right in saying, the age of six, 
‘and her sister, Miss Kathleen, had not delayed her introduction to the 
hunting field much longer. Both these young ladies were most accomplished 
horsewomen, and in all ways contributed to the success of the establishment, 
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MISS NORA WILMOT. 


sedulously riding work, schooling the jumpers and accomplishing tasks 
of which no one who met them in a drawing room without knowledge of 
their enthusiasm would imagine them to be capable. One of the family 
triumphs were gained in the year 1911 in connection with a filly of Lord 
Derby’s named Persephone. This daughter of Persimmon and Princess 
Melton did not seem to thrive at Newmarket, and her owner invited Sir 
Robert to take her to Binfield Grove. In the autumn she won the valuable 
Ormonde Stakes at Newbury from a good field, including Atmah, who had 
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carried off the One Thousand Guineas, that good mare Wethers Well, 
Drinmore, and a hot favourite in Cuchulain, amongst others with well-known 
names. I remember Sir Hedworth Meux watching the race, and when 
Persephone’s number went up, humourously remarking, ‘‘ The fact is 
these girls train better than George! ’’, for Persephone had till a short 
time previously been under the charge of his brother, Mr. George Lambton. 


[ Hailey. 
MISS KATHLEEN’ WILMOT. 


An amusing incident took place some years ago at one of the Household 
Brigade Meetings at Hawthorn Hill. Sir Robert had bred a horse called 
The Miner, and sold him to his great friend, the then Captain Arthur 
Crawley, secretary of the Household Brigade Racing Club. The owner 
was ardently desirous of winning his regimental cup, and got to within not 
more than a neck of doing so, another competitor, however, being just too 
good for him. It struck a blatant bookmaker that Captain Crawley had 
pulled his horse, and proceeding to the paddock the man exclaimed in a loud 
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voice, ‘‘ Officers and gentlemen these people call themselves, rogues and 
blackguards I call them! ’’ The insult was almost too grotesque to be worth 
notice, but Sir Robert overheard it, and ordered some of the attendants 
to take the man before the stewards. On his way he came across Sir Robert, 
and already beginning to repent, implored him to ‘‘ get him out.”’ “* Get 
you out, you scoundrel, why, I’m getting you in! ’’, was the reply, and it 
was a very tame and abashed offender who found himself before the 
tribunal. ‘ I’m very sorry, gentlemen,’”’ he said, “‘ and I do humbly beg 
your pardon, Captain—but I thought you was the Captain Crawley as could 
ride.’’ At this period Captain Eustace Crawley was greatly distinguishing 
himself as an amateur jockey. Captain Archer Crawley was quite good for 
a soldier rider with little practice, if not the equal of the other accomplished 
performer. The apology was doubtless sincere enough but not altogether 
complimentary. 
Decision (shown on p. 431) is now standing at Binfield Grove, and this son 
of Count Schomberg and Be Sure—own brother to Cocksure II, who as a 
three-year-old was almost invincible, half brother of Stedfast, one of the 
best horses of modern times—ought surely to do well. As a three-year-old 
Decision was out eight times, won six of his races, including the Ascot 
Derby, and was second for the two others, losing the valuable Duchess of 
York Plate at Hurst Park by no more than a short head. The fee is only nine 
guineas, approved winners and dams of winners gratis. I have never seen 
a better tempered horse. When I was taken to visit him the other day, Miss 
Wilmot entered his paddock to play with him, making him rear and stand > 
on his hind legs like an animal at a circus. Sir Robert then called to him, 
and at the invitation ‘‘ Come on, old man! ”’ the horse trotted up to his 
master and stretched out his head for a caress—or it may have been in hopes 
of the bit of sugar of which the Food Controller is of necessity now 
depriving him. He is a beautiful horse and of course contains some of the 
best blood in the Stud Book, tracing back to a brilliant array of classic 
winners, Blair Athol, Galopin, Doncaster, Hermit, Orlando, four strains 
of Stockwell, Teddington, Voltigeur, Vedette, Macaroni, Newminster, The 
Baron and The Flying Dutchman among them. He has a considerable 
number of foals and nowhere are mares better done, Sir Robert and his 
daughters taking the keenest interest in their well-being. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Owing to a compositor's oversight the name of the author of “ Butler's 
Oath,” published on pp. 325 to 330 of the August issue, was not inserted, and, 
in indexing, the telling of the tale was ascribed to W. H. Olgivie who, of 
course, was the writer of the introductory verse only. The omission has been 
rectified in the Volume Index, but we regret having failed to credit L. St. 

_ Clare Roberts with this excellent story at the time of publication. 
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Classic Winners 


OUBTLESS in the ordinary 

course of events the name of Mr. 
Fairie’s Gay Crusader would have to 
be added to those of the immortal ten 
who have carried off all the three 
classic races devoted to colts, the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby and the 
St. Leger, and indeed, notwithstand- 
ing that to the present year’s Derby 
the word ‘‘ New ’’ was affixed, as also 
that the Leger was disguised as the 
‘* September Stakes,’”’ it would be hard 
to refuse the colt the fullest honours; 
for what took place at Newmarket 
** Behind the Ditch ”’ and on the Flat 
would doubtless have happened 
equally at Epsom and Doncaster, it 
being clearly established that Gay Cru- 
sader is the best of the existing three- 
year-olds. The ten to whom reference 
has just been made comprise West 
Australian, Gladiateur, Lord Lyon, 
Ormonde, Common, Isinglass, Galtee 
More, Flying Fox, Diamond Jubilee 
and Rock Sand; now it is only fair to 
reckon the number at eleven. Obvious- 
ly a certain amount of luck attaches to 
accession to this eminence. Thus it is 
generally recognised, it might be said 


T. WATSON 


universally for the matter is beyond 
queston, that Diamond Jubilee was not 
the equal of his elder brother Persim- 
mon. But this latter was prevented 
from running in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, so misses the distinction 
which the younger obtained ; and again 
a critic might remark that there have 
been better classic winners than Com- 
mon, Lord Lyon, Diamond Jubilee and 
Rock Sand, who nevertheless by 
reason of this special achievement al- 
ways seem to stand out. There is a 
vast deal of luck in racing ! 

In one respect Gay Crusader follows 
what might almost be described as a 
tradition extending back to the time 
when the sport as at present regulated 
was first conducted, that classic win- 
ners should be begotten by their like. 
A subject concerning which argument 
is unending is whether the foal mainly 
derives his excellence from his sire or 
his dam, and the one thing certain 
about this is that agreement will never 
be reached. It is nevertheless to be 
noted that classic winners who are not 
sons or daughters of sires who have 
similarly distinguished themselves are, 
it may be said, almost the exceptions, 
though some naturally owe their origin 
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to sires who, because they were not 
entered, from temporary indisposition, 
the owner’s death, or for some reason 
or other were prevented from taking 
part in the classics, but who demon- 
strated absolutely beyond question 
that they were not inferior, in some 
notable cases undeniably superior, to 
those who had gained the honour. 


The Two Thousand Guineas 


Going back for twenty years for evi- 
dence of this, and taking the Two 
Thousand Guineas, we have Disraeli 
in 1898, a son of the exceptionally 
great Derby winner Galopin. In 1899 
Flying Fox was not indeed by a classic 
winner, but few can possibly doubt 
that Orme, the hero of two Eclipses, 
was vastly better than Sir Hugo, who 
was so unexpectedly lucky at Epsom. 
Notwithstanding that Orme finished 
behind La Fléche—a winner of three 
classics—in the Leger, John Porter has 
always maintained that there was very 
little, if anything, between the two. In 
1900 we have Diamond Jubilee, a son 
of St. Simon, not again a classic win- 
ner, but one of the greatest of horses in 
Turf history, who would not have been 
able to run for the Derby or Leger had 
he been engaged in them, for the 
reason that his breeder and owner died 
in the spring. Handicapper in 1901, 
who gained a most surprising victory, 
is one of the exceptions, his sire hav- 
ing been Matchmaker. But after him 
we come to Sceptre, by Persimmon, 
winner of Derby and Leger, as well as 
Ascot Cup and Eclinse amongst other 
races ; then to Rock Sand, by Sainfoin ; 
to St. Amant by the Two Thousand 
winner St. Frusquin, practically insep- 
arable from Persimmon; to Vedas, by 
Persimmon’s brother Florizel II; to 
Gorgos, by the Derby winner Ladas. 
In 1907 Slieve Galleon was by Gallin- 
ule, one of the leading sires of his 
generation, though it could scarcely 
have been anticipated that he would 
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become so; he in turn a son of Ison- 
omy, who according to general opin- 
ion was the best three-year-old of his. 
season, and could not have failed to. 
beat the moderate Sefton had he been 
engaged, and able to fulfil his engage- 
ment, at Epsom Norman III, Ameri- 
can bred, by Octagon, does not come 
into the consideration,seeing that Octa- 
gon never ran in this country. The sire 
of Minoru in 1909 was the great ‘Cyl- 
lene, who won the Ascot Cup in the 
most brilliant style, a contemporary of 
Jeddah, who scarcely ranks high 
among winners of the Derby. Marco, 
sire of Neil Gow, was not far from the 
best of his year as a three-year-old, 
but as he did not run in any of the 
classics his capacity cannot be estim- 
ated. He was a contemporary of Sir 
Visto, and was not among the best. 
Lord Rosebery’s colt Sundridge, 
the sire of Sunstar, is one of 
the exceptions; for him, however, it 
may be said that his sire, Amphion, 
easily beat Sainfoin and Surefoot, vic- 
torious in the Two Thousand and 
Derby, in the Hardwicke Stakes at 
Ascot. Broomstick, sire of Sweeper 
II, was another American. Louvois 
in 1913 was by Isinglass; Kennymore 
by John o’ Gaunt. second fo: Two 
Thousand and Derby, and himself one 
of the best bred horses imaginable, a 
son of Isinglass and La Fléche. Pom- 
mern, by Polymelus, is a grandson of 
Cyllene; Clarissimus by Radium, a 
grandson of Bend Or; and Gay Crusa- 
der by Bayardo, a Leger and Ascot 
Cup winner, and surely the best of his 
year. 


The One Thousand Guineas 


‘n 1898 the One Thousand Guineas 
was taken by Nun Nicer, a daughter 
of the Derby winner Common. Sibol: 
next year was by Sailor Prince, whom 
we will call an exception; but then we 
come to Winifreda, by St. Simon; 
Aida, by Galopin ; Sceptre, by Persim- 
mon; Quintessence by St. Frusquin; 
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Witch Elm, by Orme; Rhodora, by 
St. Frusquin again; Electra, by Eager, 


one of the speediest horses of modern 
days—and doubtless speed has been 
increasing ; Winkipop, by William the 
Third, an Ascot Cup winner and little 
behind the best of his year as a three- 
year-old; Atmah, by Galeazzo, a son 
of Galopin, himself winner of the New- 


yon in 1916, was by Chaucer, but this 
year, Diadem, is by the Derby winner 
Orby. 


The Derby 


Turning to the Derby of 1898, Jed- 
dah was by Janissary, another of the 
exceptions, at least he was not in quite 
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market Stakes when it was one of the 
most important three-year-old events 
of the season, and not very much be- 
hind his stable companion St. Frus- 
quin; Tagalie by Cyllene; Jest by 
Sundridge. This last was a very for- 
tunate winner, as it was only after an 
objection had been overruled that she 
secured the race from Taslett, a daugh- 
ter of William the Third. Princess 
Dorrie was by the Leger winner Your 
‘Majesty, and then there is indeed some 
lapse from absolute classic form, for 
Vaucluse was by Dark Ronald, a 
really good horse nevertheless. Can- 


the first rank; but then we come to 
Flying Fox, by Orme; Diamond Jubi- 
lee, by St. Simon;; Volodyovski, by 
Florizel I1; Ard Patrick, by St. Flors 
ian, again somewhat of an exception ; 
but Rock Sand and St. Amant repro- 
duce Sainfoin and St. Frusquin, as 
does Cicero Cyllene. In 1906 Spear- 
mint was by Carbine, a horse needless 
to say who never ran in England, but 
was regarded as little short of a marvel 
in Australia, and then follows Orby, 
by Orme. How it ever happened that 
Signorinetta, who had never shown 
anything approaching to respectable 
/ 
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form, came to win the Derby of 1908 
must for ever remain a mystery,and 
her breeding, as regards her sire Chal- 
eureux, certainly does no. account for 
it. He was a good stay'ng handicap 
horse, but no more, and in this case 
it certainly appears that the merit of 
the filly must be due to her dam, the 
exceptionally speedy Signorina. In 
1909, 1910, and 1912 Cyllene sired the 
winners, Minoru, Lemberg and Tag- 
alie, Sundridge intervening with Sun- 
star. Sundridge’s remarkable success 
at the stud could hardly have been an- 
ticipated. In 1913 two sons of Des- 
mond, himself a son of St. Simon, 
fought out the finish of the Derby, 
which was awarded to Aboyeur, after 
Craganour had been disqualified. The 
French bred Durbar II was a son of 
Rabelais, by St. Simon. Rabelais’ 
English successes included the £5,000 
two-year-old race at Sandown. In 
1915 the substitute Derby went to 
Pommern, by Polymelus, who was 
also the sire of Fifinella, victorious in 
1916, and this year’s substitute, as 
everyone is aware, was taken by Gay 
Crusader, by Bayardo. 


The Oaks 


The same condition of affairs is per- 
haps more remarkable in the 
Oaks. Airs and Graces, the winner in 
1898, was by Ayrshire; Musa by Mar- 
tagon; La Roche by St. Simon; Cap 
and Bells II was American bred, a 
daughter of Domino, but then we 
come to Sceptre, by Persimmon; Our 
Lassie, by Ayrshire; Pretty Polly, by 
Gallinule ; Cherry Lass, by Isinglass ; 
Keystone II, by Persimmon; Glass 
Doll, by Isinglass. What may be con- 
sidered a lapse occurred in 1908—Sig- 
norinetta, by Chaleureux. Then came 
two daughters by the great rivals, Per- 
simmon and St. Frusquin, Perola and 
Rosedrop. In 1911 the race was 
curious as having gone to a filly who 
made her only appearance on any race- 
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course in this classic, Cherimoya, by 
Cherry Tree, who must be counted as 
one more of the few exceptions. But 
Mirska was by St. Frusquin; Jest by 
Sundridge; Princess Dorrie by Your 
Majesty ; Snow Marten by Martagon ; 
Fifinella by Polymelus, and Sunny 
Jane by Sunstar. 


The St. Leger 


We have still to glance through the 
Leger, and find Wildfowler in 1898, 
by Gallinule, who it may be noted 
thrice finished at the head of the list 
of successful sires, an honour gained 
by Persimmon on four occasions, and 
by Cyllene twice. Flying Fox and 
Diamond Jubilee have already been 
noted, Doricles was by the eldest of 
King Edward’s three famous sires; 
Sceptre, Rock Sand and Pretty Polly 
are others whose names have just 
occurred. Challacombe was by St. 
Serf, a capable son of St. Simon; 
Troutbeck, by Ladas; Woolwinder, 
by Martagon; Your Majesty, by Per- 
simmon; Bayardo, by Bay Ronald. 
I may confess to having regarded it as 
mistaken policy on the part of Mr. 
Fairie to send his good mare Galicia 
to a horse of no greater reputation than 
Bay Ronald, but far from this having 
been the case, the produce was Bay- 
ardo, unquestionably one of the great- 
est of modern racehorses. Swynford 
in 1910 was by John o’ Gaunt; Prince 
Palatine by Persimmon; Tracery by 
Rock Sand ; Night Hawk by Gallinule ; 
Black Jester by Polymelus, who has 
been at the head of winning sires for 
the last three years. In 1915, the 
records of the St. Leger merely state 
that it was ‘‘ abandoned.’’ Pommern, 
however, won the September Stakes, 
and last year the same race went to 
Hurry On, a colt who seemed destined 
to make a great name for himself, but 
who had to be withdrawn in conse- - 
quence of unsoundness. He was by 
Marcovil, and must be adduced as 
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another of the exceptions, this son of 
Marco, who followed his sire’s ex- 
ample as regards winning the Cam- 
bridgeshire, scarcely being rated as 
exactly in the first class. 

It would serve no good purpose to 
comment on how many of these win- 
ners, nearly one hundred in_ all 
—some names_ recur—owe their 
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The Offspring of two Classic Winners 


The well-known recipe for the pro- 
duction of a racehorse was lately attri- 
buted to Lord George Bentinck, 
on whom fathered various 


other utterances on Turf affairs for 
which there is no reason to suppose 
he was responsible, just as formerly 


LADY JAMES 


origin to classic winners, because, as 
shown, certain of the best sires, St. 
Simon, Orme, and Cyllene notably, 
though themselves racehorses of abso- 
lutely the first class, did not happen to 
have run in classic races. Except, in- 
deed, that Orme started for the Leger 
in which he was badly ridden, none of 
the three essayed a classic. This dis- 
quisition, however, certainly shows 
conclusively that whatever winners 
owe to their dams, they certainly owe a 
vast deal to their sires. 


DOUGLAS’S GAINSBOROUGH. 


it was the fashion to quote witticisms 
as by Sidney Smith. Latterly W. S. 
Gilbert has been described as the 
author of many things he never said. 
It may be as well to give chapter and 
verse for the recipe in queston. Writ- 
ing in the ‘‘ Racing ’’ Volume of the 
Badminton Library, Lord Suffolk, 
quoted the remark of his intimate 
friend, General Pearson, who was for- 
tunate enough to own the famous 
Achievement, and to have been asso- 
ciated with her no less famous brother 
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Lord Lyon. ‘‘ General Pearson,’’ 
Lord Suffolk wrote, ‘‘ was a strong 
man with strong views on most sub- 
jects, but his theory of breeding was 
so awful in its simplicity that it may 
well be here given. He was wont to 
say ‘ By the winner of the Leger out of 
the winner of the Oaks—that’s the 
proper pedigree for a racehorse.’ ”’ 
This should set the matter at rest, and 
it occurs to me to mention it as it hap- 
pens that one of the very best colts 
now in training, Lady James Doug- 
las’s_ two-year-old Gainsborough is 
thus bred, by Bayardo out of Rose- 
drop. Happily he seems as good as 
he ought to be. I have been looking 
through the lists of horses now run- 
ning in order to see how many sons 
or daughters of two classic winners are 
now in active service, and to what ex- 
tent they do what it seems natural to 
expect of them. 

. The first I come to is Dolly, a 
daughter of Sunstar, winner of the 
Derby in 1911 as most readers will be 
aware, and of Glass Doll, who carried 
off the Oaks of 1907. Dolly has only 
run once, behind Pandion for the race 
at Newmarket in July which took 
place after a breakaway in which half 
the field covered the entire distance 
and only one of them returned to take 
part in the actual contest. Dolly does 
not seem to have been fancied, she was 
ridden by an unknown boy, and it is 
noted that she “‘ began slowly.’’ Dug- 
gie, a son of Neil Gow, and Aida 
showed a little form as a two-year-old 
but has trained off. Neither Dutch 
Mary nor Etoile quite come into the 
argument. The former is a daughter 
of William the Third, who was prom- 
inent in the classics without quite win- 
ning, and Pretty Polly, whilst the 
other, the property of His Majesty, is 
by Sunstar—Princess de Galles, who 
came very near to winning both One 
Thousand and Oaks without suc- 
ceeding. Gambado ought to be a great 
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deal better than he is, as a son of Bay- 
ardo and La Roche, she having won 


the Oaks as decisively as Bayardo won 


the Leger. Gambado, however, has 
so far only been able to carry off a 
£100 Plate. Mr. Somerville Tatter- 
sall’s Grosvenor, by Cicero—Sceptre, 
though not altogether without ability 
to race has caused not a few disap- 
pointments. This season he has been 
out on half a dozen occasions without 
getting nearer than third; last year, 
owing something to a lucky start, he 
won the Great Foal Stakes, worth 
£850. 

Herself is a two-year-old own 
sister to Duggie, and has been out five 
times without success. I have searched 
a good many pages before coming to 
another example. Postwick just misses 
the right to inclusion. She is a daugh- 
ter of Neil Gow and Hair Trigger II, 
a mare who was expected to win the 
Oaks, but was unable to do so, and it is 
to be feared that Postwick cannot be 
much good, as she first appeared in a 
selling race and gave a moderate ex- 
hibition on the occasion of her second 
attempt. SAlamandra is by St. Frus- 
quin—Electra, and to the mare I have 
just referred to as having won the One 
Thousand of 1909. It might have 
been added that she was, at least it 
seemed to me, unlucky to lose the 
Oaks, in which she got badly away. 
Salamandra has been on the whole 
disappointing, though she won a race 
at the Fourth Extra Meeting. Sene- 
schal is an example of the ideal, a son 
of Swynford and Keystone II, a mare 
who won the Oaks and was beyond the 
slightest doubt most unlucky to have 
lost the Leger. A horse by one Leger 
winner and out of another would have 
been unique. Seneschal does not seem 
to possess the class and merit which 
might have been expected of him, 
though he has won a race and been 
prominent in others. Shenley Boy falls 
a little short of our requirements, but 
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I mention his name as being remark- 
able amongst racehorses, for he is by 
a winner of the Derby, Lemberg, out 
of the dam of a Derby winner, Taga- 
lie. Skyrocket almost reached the 
ideal, his sire being Sunstar and his 
dam Maid of the Mist, who ran prom- 
inently in the Oaks. Although Sky- 
rocket was beaten at the Fourth Extra 
Meeting he was under severe disad- 
vantages in the matter of weight, and 
it is only to be hoped that the rumour 
as to his wind being defective may turn 
out untrue. 

_ Which is the best of the two-year- 
olds at the time of writing it would be 
difficult to say. The Middle Park 
Plate this month will throw light on 
the subject. Possibly there is nothing 
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better than Lord Londonderry’s Bene- 
vente, daughter of: Polymelus and 
Pearmain, own sister to Corcyra, who 
only lost the Two Thousand of 1914 by 
a head. Skyrocket and Scatwell rank 
high, and I have a great admiration 
for Gainsborough, who looks like 
growing the right way and may next 
season justify his superlative breeding. 
The position of Pandion is undefined, 
nor at the present time does one quite 
know what to think of Shenley Boy. 
Of Georgia it may be said that at any 
rate she can have extremely few super- 
iors. The three-year-olds with the ex- 
ception of Gay Crusader appear to be 
very moderate, and one cannot judge 
so far how he ranks among winners of 
classic races. 


HE Colonel of the Blankshires is 
i near neighbour, but still I can- 
not see that that excuses my father for 
having asked him down for some 
shooting on the lst of September. 
“Jane will show you round,’ he 
wrote, and, as he is a truthful man, he 
added, ‘‘ she handles a gun herself.’ 

1 hoped until the day: arrived that 
the ambiguity of the last sentence 
might discourage the Colonel; but he, 
instead of his excuses, turned up on 
the Ist. After a few pleasantries with 
my parents, he suggested we should 
go round to the kennels and let the 
dogs out. 

The Colonel is a large man and so 
full of vitality that his clothes seem 
worn out with trying to contain him. 
My sympathies are all with the clothes, 
but I am glad to feel that if I had to 
keep to my bed the day after, the 
Colonel at least confessed to feeling a 
little shaken. 

We stuffed our pockets with car- 
tridges and, as we passed our wash- 
house, I opened the door and the In- 
cubus hurled himself through the 
opening and began to swarm up the 
Colonel’s gaiters with loud cries of 
joy and exuberant surprise. 

Never having wasted time over any 
other language but his own, the 
Colonel poured forth such a flood of 
eloquence that the Incubus fell off the 
gaiter to squat on his stomach and get 
a better view. 

The Colonel eyed him with dis- 
favour. 


The Colonel's Ist. 


BY 


E. BRIGGS. 


“* Wha’ you takin’ the spaniel for,’” 
he growled. ‘‘ To pick up the birds? ”’ 

*‘ No, to find them,’’ I answered, 
coldly. 

I saw by his introspective eye he was 
debating the wisdom of remembering 
some important engagement, so by 
way of turning the scale I threw in, 
““ He hasn’t been out for some days, 
so he may be a little wild.”’ 

But I overdid it. The Colonel sus- 
pected my motive, and said cheerfully, 
“Oh, well, we’ll soon take that out 
of him.” 

“ Or he of us,’’ I added darkly. 

For the first half hour nothing un- 
toward happened. The Incubus pad- 
dled along, nosing for rabbits by the 
side of the hedge. I saw the Colonel 
frowning at him from time to time, 
but as practically all cover had been 
eaten down in the fields he did not 
feel justified in interfering. 

It was when we reached the roots 
that things began to happen. As we 
neared the gate with the Incubus walk- 
ing meekly at our heels, I felt some 
preparation was needed, so, as I 
climbed over, jerked out: 

““T think perhaps I ought to warn 
you my dog is a very fast walker in 
the roots.” 

His perplexed face, as he fell off the 
gate, was very funny, but there was no 
time to answer. The Incubus had come 
on scent, and was giving points to 
the ‘‘ Flying Scotchman ”’ down a ten- 
acre field. 

Before there was time to whistle he 
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was back, a gunshot and a half to our 
left, submerged in large cabbages, 
though from time to time he flashed 
into view as with flying ears he buck- 
jumped with incredible vim round a 
40-yard patch. 

‘** Be quick,’’ I urged, ‘‘ he has 
found something ! ”’ 

** What the deuce is it, a cat? ’’ he 
puffed, as we ambled down the rows. 

““No, birds of course, probably a 
pheasant. He’s intimidating it, you 
know, like the Indian cobra, in case it 
tries to run.”’ 

By this time the Incubus had 
changed his tactics, and was now clos- 
ing in his circle by short rushes and 
quick doublings forward and back. 

But this was too much, and with a 
whirr of wings fourteen neurotic part- 
ridges shot into the air, and were gone 
over the hedge and into the clover be- 
fore our guns were up. The Colonel 
sat down on a swede and mopped his 
face. Then he began to be paternal. 
Advice flowed from him. 

“What that animal wants, Miss 
Jane, is training ; a firm hand, patience 
and a little whip. If I had him for a 
fortnight you would not know him.” 

“1 don’t know him now,’’ I said, 
T shouldn’t'dream of trying to under- 
stand anything so absurdedly incon- 
sistent—still if you feel you can man- 
age him, you might begin now.”’ 

The Colonel took a whistle from his 
pocket and blew a mighty blast. The 
Incubus, who never despairs even after 
the worst exhibition of marksmanship, 
was hunting out fresh prey. He raised 
his head to see we were not getting 
into mischief, and then continued his 
careful search. Again and again the 
‘* Thunderer ’’ bellowed its command, 
and then I suggested our both sitting 
down, adding, ‘‘ He knows it’s no use 
going on with our traéning if we’re not 
on our feet.’ 

The Incubus appeared instantly, and 
dropped down twenty yards away with 
an indulgent smile as to lazy children. 
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The Colonel took a piece of string 
from his pocket, marched up to him, 
and lugged him back to where I was 
sitting. 

I don’t know whether the Incubus 
or I enjoyed the next ten minutes the 
more. All the birds of the neighbour- 
hood: must have assembled in that field. 
The Incubus hunts mute, but the 
Colonel does not, and, striding over 
the mangold-wurzels in stormy pur- 
suit, the air was filled with strange 
cries and the bellowing of the “‘ Thun- 
derer.”’ 

Birds shot up on all sides, startled 
cock-pheasants increased the bedlam 
and, carried away by the general ex- 
citement, I bagged a young pheasant 
which rose at the same time as a covey 
of partridges. 

The Colonel and I grew quite 
friendly over its interment. 

The Incubus, who disapproves of 
waste in war time, sat and watched us. 

It was following the Colonel’s sug- 
gestion that we left the roots, and mine 
that we gave the Incubus his turn in 
taking charge of affairs. He led us to 
the clover field where the first covey 
had dropped, and directly we got 
through the gate came to a beautiful 
stand and point. 

The Colonel instinctively ‘‘ To 
ho’d ’’ him, and the Incubus, with his 
inch and half of tail held as stiffly as 
a ramrod, let him come to within a few 
feet, and then did a side dive with both 
front paws, dislodging a baby rabbit 
which slowly rocking-horsed away 
across the grass. 

Both our guns were at the ready and 
the Colonel had confided his intention 
of getting a right and left, so the shock 
was severe. Still, he rallied, and we 
were half way across the field when 
the Incubus ran another rabbit to 
earth, or, rather, to a bolt-hole in the 
hedge. Neither threats nor entreaties 
could move him as he stood on the 
top, kneading with his paws, and pre- 
tending to be an earthquake, or dis- 
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appeared the other side of the hedge to 
blow down the hole. 

As we knew the birds were there the 
Colonel suggested our walking them 
up. All might have been well if the 
rabbit had not chosen to bolt just as 
the covey rose. | 

The Colonel got in a splendid right 
and had his finger on the trigger for 
his left, when the rabbit bolted between 
his legs with the Incubus after it. His 
gun went off and he sat down hard, 
but not as hard as he might have. 
The rabbit was a strong, healthy one, 
but the Colonel weighs fifteen stone. 
When he arose the rabbit might have 
been pinned out by a furrier. 

I rushed up to congratulate him. 
“* Two birds and a rabbit ! its a record, 
don’t they call that the hat trick, or 
something ? ”’ 

The Colonel does not look like a 
man of weak nerves, but he decided we 
might go back to tea, and not “‘ tempt 
Providence,’’ as he put it, any further. 

As neither of us cared to touch the 
rabbit it was left for a budding Darwin 
to find and theorise over the cause of 
its early demise. 

We found the Vicar and_ the 
Colonel’s youngest subaltern having 
tea when we got back. We were 
chaffed for the smallness of our bag, 
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and the Vicar, who thinks it incumbent 
on him to ridicule what he calls my 
““ sporting instincts ’’ asked if I had 
brought down nothing. ; 

Fortified by tea and hot buttered 
toast we evaded the question more 
happily than we should have done had 
we known that a little black form, 
urged by a sense of unfulfilled duties, 
was at that moment trotting steadily 
through the fields. 

As we saw our guests out of the 
door the Colonel, under protestation, 
bearing his brace, a sudden exclama- 
tion from the Vicar, who was leading 
the way, made us hurry forward. 

No murderer at the sudden unearth- 
ing of his victim can have felt worse 
than I did at the sight of that earthy 
bundle of feathers with fast glazing 
eye, laid on the doorstep. I saw the 
Colonel’s fascinated gaze riveted on 
the ghastly rabbit. Leaving him to 
explain, I fled to my room. 

From the window I watched the 
departure of the Vicar, and then the 
Colonel and the youngest subaltern in 
close converse. I cannot be sure, but 
I fancy I saw the flutter of a piece of 
paper as it found its way from the 
Colonel’s hand to the youngest subal- 
tern’s pocket. 
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Quick Methods of Reforming 
Outlaws 


BY 


LIEUTENANT MIKE RIMINGTON (late 37th Lancers). 


(With Illustrations.) 


(Continued from page 389.) 


VICES. 
CAUSES AND THEIR CURES. 


HE quietest and most gentle horse 

may be suddenly frightened or 
hurt, and being thus maddened, may 
bolt, kick, rear, etc. Such a little 
thing as a wasp sting is quite suff- 
cient to change a peaceful horse into 
an unmanageable brute; therefore it 
is most useful for everyone to learn 
the different touches and methods for 
dealing with such cases, even if his 
ambition is to ride perfect mannered 
horses. 


STRIKING. 


A horse will strike because he does 
not trust you and does not want you 
to touch him. It is quite easy to gain 
his confidence by giving him “‘love’’ 
and using your voice, and after a few 
hours spent in this way much can 
be accomplished. Then proceed to dis- 
cipline the foreleg. Stand in a line 
with his shoulder, an assistant holding 
the reins ready to jerk him in the 
mouth at the first sign of striking. 
Gradually, with a confident touch, 
work your hand on to his shoulder and 
then gentle down his fore leg. If he 
strikes or shows any sign of attempt- 
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ing to do so, immediately make him 
lift his foreleg up; do this until it 
becomes such a habit to him that he 
will hold it up by order of your voice 
alone. 

Another very good touch with a 
striker is to turn the strike into a hand- 
shake by catching his leg in your hand 
as he strikes and holding it, talking to 
him and treating the whole matter as 
a huge joke. 

With vicious horses, no matter how 
terrible they think they are, and really 
are, if only those in charge can make 
them feel that they are being looked 
upon as amusing, not terrifying, then 
a great point is gained. The horse will 
immediately discover that he is being 
ridiculed and, like a naughty child, 
will give in. Laugh at his strike; 
tell him to really strike, to do better 
next time, to try again and again. As 
long as he sees that you are laughing 
at him, enjoying the striking, you 
are the winner. But as soon as you be- 
come annoyed or exasperated, he 
is the winner. 

The Elevation Touch is excellent for 
big horses and strikers who refuse to 
be bridled. By standing on an eleva- 
tion of about three feet, one is able to 
reach the horse’s head with ease, and 
at the same time one shows super- 
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ONCE A VICIOUS STRIKER—CONVERTED TO SHAKING HANDS. 


iority by being above him, and in both © 
senses of the word one makes him look 
up to one. 

Having once from this position 
gentled the head and ears of a horse 
who strikes, he will realise that one 
means him no harm and will soon give 
up this vice. 


KICKING. 


Of all vices in horses kicking is the 


most common. I have mastered and 
permanently cured many of the very 
worst cases by the very simple method 
of the tail confidence touch; that is, 
holding the tail very firmly in one 
hand and jerking it vigorously to let 
the horse know that you have it and 
mean business. This gives him con- 
fidence. 

When first approaching a very bad 
kicker have a long cane, of such length 
to clear you of a kick, and stroke him 


with this from his withers to his fore- 
legs, then proceed along his quarters, 
down his hind legs, and keep on gent- 
ling with the cane any ticklish places 
that make him kick until he stops do- 
ing so. At the same time talk to him 
and give him love.’’ Gradually 
come closer to him until you can get 
his tail in your hand from behind. 
This leads up to the second stage, 
using only your hand. 

If the horse attempts to kick while 
you are holding his tail, jerk it and 
twist it firmly. For picking up a hind 
leg this is an invaluable touch. With 
one hand hold the tail, resting against 
his quarters, with the other pick up 
his hind leg. After a few hours’ work 
with the tail confidence touch of the 
first and second stages, a kicker will 
soon become accustomed to your 
standing behind him, and later on it 
will be possible to do this without 
holding his tail. 
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It is a very good plan with a vicious 
kicker to place him in a stall where 
there is a swing door. Stand behind 
him and if he kicks, swing this against 
his flanks, and catch hold of his tail. 
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use a leg rope, that is a rope to which 
is attached a buckled strap with a soft 
padding. Before attempting to fasten 
this to the hind leg, tie up his foreleg. 
You can then safely buckle the strap 


THE ELEVATION TOUCH. 


Spend much time standing behind 
him, talking to him while gentling 
him with the cane, and later on with 
your hand, until he is used to your 
being there. 

Another method for a kicker is to 


of the leg rope round his hind leg. 
Then securely fasten the rope to his 
halter, keeping it taut. When he 
kicks, he will find that it will jerk his 
head every time he kicks, causing him 
to take the weight of his kicks instead 
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of you. 
long. 
The hamstring, just above the hock, 
corresponds in feeling to a human 
being’s “‘ funny-bone.”’ If this is held 
firmly by the hand the pressure will 
affect the nerves of the leg so that he 
will stop kicking and limply hold it 
right out. 
When first picking up and holding 
a vicious kicker’s hind legs it is ad- 
visable to have an assistant at his head 
to talk to him and give him “ love.”’ 
Later on hold the bridle rein with one 
hand, standing close to the horse,. out 
of danger zone, and with the other 
hand grasp the hamstring, just above 
the hock. If he wheels round and is 
uneasy, allow him to do so and go 
with him. As he lifts his hind leg to 
move, pick it up and go round and 
round with him, letting him see that 
you do not mind him moving. He 
cannot possibly kick you with his head 


He will not stand this for 


screwed round towards you and his 
hind legs moving away from you. 
The fact of his knowing that he cannot 
get away from you is a winner. 


A KICKER IN HARNESS. 


To prevent the harness coming off 
the horse it is a sound plan to fasten 
the breeching to the breast-collar by 
a strap or rope along the horse’s back, 
also to have a belly band tied from 
one side of the breeching and under 
the belly to the other side of the 


breeching. It is impossible for the 
worst kicker to get free from any part 
of this harness when put on in this 
way. As soon as this is fixed, turn 
him into a field for a few hours to let 
him find out that the harness will not 
do him any harm; but before, letting 
him loose, make sure that the traces, 
which might hurt him, are securely 
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fastened. It is well to accustom him to 
his harness in .this way before putting 
him in a vehicle. 

To train him not to kick when 
hitched to a vehicle or wagon, hook 
him to one of the spreaders alone, and 
let him get accustomed to the rattle 
by moving him from side to side. 

As soon as he attempts to kick, dis- 
cipline him with the foreleg touch. 
Having arrived at the stage when he 
is willing to pull without kicking, 
put another horse in—a pal of his if 
possible—and_ ride him _postilion, 
leading the kicker. Another plan is to 
have these two horses as leaders in a 
team. The fact of other horses behind 
a kicker will curb his impulse to 
kick and give him confidence. I find 
this is excellent training preparatory 
to hitching a kicker to the pole of a 
wagon. 
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Another alternative, if other horses 
are not available, and it is a single 
conveyance you wish to pull, is to 
have a curb bit in his mouth with 
a separate rein attached. Every time 
he attempts to kick, jerk him in the 
mouth; this brings his head up and 
stops him from kicking. Now lead 
him and keep on with this touch until 
he goes quietly. 

When driving, anticipate his kick- 
ing, and get your jerk in from the 
driver’s seat before he gets his kick 
in by pulling him on to his hocks. 


ANGLES OF KICKS. 


The knowledge I have gained by 
minutely observing the angles of kicks 
of dangerous horses and mules has 
made it possible for me to carry on all 
these years without being seriously in- 
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jured. This knowledge has also proved 
a safety valve in the case of my assist- 
ants and grooms. 

By standing as close as possible to 
a horse’s shoulder you can gentle his 
hind leg and be absolutely safe from 
any kick, remaining by his shoulder, 
no matter where and how he moves. 

When first dealing with a kicker I 
purposely gentle any ticklish part to 
make him kick and, at the same time, 
carefully study the angles of these 
kicks, particularly marking their 
reach. By doing this, after a certain 
time the eye becomes so proficient in 
measuring the exact reach and aim of 
a kick that one instinctively avoids it 
by a quick movement, drawing away 
any part of the body that it threatens. 
When the horse finds that he misses 
his mark and is’ wasting his 
energy he soon ceases to kick, realis- 
ing that it is not worth while, for his 
attempts only seem to provoke laugh- 
ter and ridicule. 

Being quick on one’s feet is just as 
essential in avoiding horses’ kicks as 
in dodging blows when fighting in the 


ring. 
JIBBING. 


The usual way to treat a jibber is to 
thrash him, and to this I strongly ob- 
ject and altogether cut out. How com- 
mon a sight everywhere it is to see 
horses with heavy loads at a standstill 
being thrashed and cursed by their 
drivers, when a little encouragement, 
such as a few hands on to the back 
wheels of the wagon to take some of 
the strain of the pull from the horse’s 
shoulders, would be much more to 
the point ! 

I will deal with a jibber on the 
ground, when on his back, and in 
harness. When leading a horse, if he 
suddenly stops and refuses to move 
one step—even for the tempting offer 
of love—and you are in such 1 position 
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that you cannot turn him round, as 
when coming through a door, then 
hold the rope attached to his halter 
taut in front of him with two hands, 
putting all your weight on the rope, 
and stay there. In a minute or so this 
will have the desired effect, making 
him move, as the pressure of the halter 
strap behind the ears becomes so in- 
tense that he is obliged to move his 
legs forward to ease his head. This 
winning touch I have named _ the 
inevilable. 

Another very useful method when 
attempting to lead a jibber is to make 
him go backwards by walking in front 
of him and jerking the reins or halter 
rope. If this fails, then screw him 
round and round. He will soon be 
willing to go forward rather than in 
either of these other directions. To 
attempt to pull him forward is a great 
mistake, because he soon finds out that 
his power of resisting is far greater 
than yours, and by using these 
touches the man leading the horse is 
really saving time, energy and pos- 
sibly temper too. 


RIDING A JIBBER. 


There are many aids to riding a jib- 
ber, such as vigorous use of heels, 
voice and encouragement with love. An 
excellent plan in starting a jibber is 
to ride him off with another horse—a 


pal if possible. I have found that in 
nine cases out of ten this will cure a 
jibber. At the time of starting the 
rider must vigorously use his heels, 
the horse will eventually understand 
that the digging of heels into his 
flanks is the signal for him to move, 
and he will do so later without another 
horse riding him off. 

The Screw Touch (see later) comes 
to the rescue in many cases of jibbing. 
Your horse will perhaps refuse to pass 
through the stable gate leaving his 
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home; not even the determined use of 
your heels will make him move. This 
is the time to apply the screw touch all 
out. Make him see that you mean it, 
and after turning him round several 
times, face the gate and dig both heels 
into his flanks, giving him his head. 
He will plunge forward, only too 
pleased to go straight again, no matter 
where it leads. After a little schooling 
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him; if the object should be station- 
ary, repeat this till his nervousness 
disappears. 

In training, a racehorse, by his 
exuberant spirits and his condition, 
should be keen to gallop faster 
than he is allowed, so that he 
always has this extra reserve of speed 
in hand when he is asked to race. To 
a horse that has become soured and 


USING LEG ROPE. 


with the screw touch, a horse soon 
learns that with the first indication 
of the screw he must obey your will. 

For the jibber that refuses to move 
forward or sideways reining him back 
is the alternative. This is an invalu- 
able tip. Make him walk backwards 
until he is willing to go forward. If 
your horse is frightened and refuses to 
pass strange objects on the road, rein 
him back past that which frightens 


will not move, quickly apply the same 
method as above to bluff him that he 
is moving quicker than you want him 
to, and that you are holding him in. 
If cantering, force him to trot; if trot- 
ting, make him walk; if walking, pull 
him up and do not let him move; and 
when jibbing rein him back. This 
bluff acts as magic to a soured or jib- 
bing horse. 
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JIBBING IN HARNESS. 


Trace your jibber in ‘with a reliable 
worker—one that is willing to take all 
the weight of the wagon and pull the 
other horse along, too, if necessary. 
Choose a favourable spot from which 
to start, on the downhill if possible. 
In this case, at the first pull of the 
brake horse, the wagon will easily 
move forward and be on the jibber’s 
hocks if he refuses to pull; in fact, 
if he persists in jibbing he will be in 
such a position that he will have to 
hold back the weight of the wagon. 
When once started, halt many times 
on the downhill, then gradually train 
him to start and halt on the level until 
he is willing to start to pull at any 
grade. This is a very simple and 
quick method of training a jibber.. If 
there is no hill available, get as many 
hands as possible on to the back 
wheels of the wagon to help with the 
first pull. Alwavs go to your brake 
horse’s head when urging them to 
start; keep your jibber quiet and do 
not be in too great a hurry, but en- 
courage him to do what you want by 
speaking to him and giving him 
love.’’ 

For an excitable or stubborn horse 
do not use the stick or whip. Let your 
asistant lead the brake horse from side 
to side; if this will not move your 
jibber, then let your assistant apply 
the “‘ inevitable ’’ to him all out with 
the driving rein. This will soon have 
the effect of making him come for- 
ward, and now is the time to wake up 
your brake horse. Patience will re- 
ward you before long and will turn 
your bad jibber into a willing worker. 

When the use of more than two 
horses is possible, it is a very useful 
tip to attach your jibber in front of the 
wheel horses as leader, then ride or 
lead him. The brake horses will take 
the first strain of pulling the wagon, 


and the driver must keep the trace of 
the leader fairly slack so that he does 
not at first realise that he is pulling. 
The jibber must gradually be allowed 
to take his share of the pull. In the 
position of single leader, the ‘‘ inevit- 
able ’’ can be much more fully applied. 

When riding him postilion, one can 
use one’s heels, which are a great asset 
in making him move forward. 

If a jibber refuses to be traced in, it 
is an excellent plan to mount him and 
passage him into position. i.e., mov- 
ing sideways in the direction of the 
pole. 


BOLTING. 


With a confirmed bolter, the first 
thing is to find out the reason why he 
bolts, which may be from one or sev- 
eral causes connected with his mouth, 
such as tongue, teeth, wounds, or a 
severe bit, etc. To relieve the pain in 
his mouth, instead of pulling with it, 
he contrives to get away by rigidly 
setting the muscles of his neck in such 
a position so as to prevent the man on 
his back from holding him and check- 
ing him, or having any control at 
all. 

To rectify this, the muscles of 
his neck must be relaxed and 
this can be done by reining him back 
with someone on either side holding 
a rein, and, at the same time as he is 
made to bend his neck (see illustra- 
tion last month, page 389), the 
person on each side throws his 
weight on to the  horse’s_ back. 
This I call sham riding. He may re- 
sent it; if so then put on the screw 
touch, pull his head right round 
nearly touching his flank and cause 
him to walk round and round. In this 
position he is powerless to move for- 
ward. This is also a good form of dis- 
cipline. He will soon be willing to 
bend his neck in the right way, sooner 
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than hold his head in this awkward 
position. 


THe Screw Toucn. 


The Screw Touch is most effective 
for stopping and permanently curing 
a runaway. Every time he bolts and 
gets the muscles of his neck rigid the 
rider must screw his head round sud- 
denly, holding one rein firmly behind 
the knee and kicking his flank with the 


opposite leg. This method can be 
used at all paces, and at the gallop a 
horse can be pulled up in a very few 
lengths. The screw touch can be ap- 
plied in exactly the same way when 
driving a pair of horses. 

One of my Army Outlaws, 
christened Blood and Thunder, a bolt- 
er of the very worst type, was singled 
out of a batch of one hundred horses 
from Canada. He was found impos- 
sible to handle; several grooms had 
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attempted to ride him and he had. 


either bolted with them or had bucked 
them off. Some of the grooms he had 
savaged and struck in the stable. He 
was illtreated generally and life made 
a misery to him. It was evident that 
he took every man to be his enemy. 
A piece of string had been tied round 
his tongue to prevent it from getting 
over his bit. His mouth was in a 
lacerated state, and, naturally his 


temper was completely spoiled, caus- 


KICK AND STRIKE DIAGRAM. 


ing him to be more dangerous and 
vicious than when he first landed in 
England. 

Blood and Thunder, when ridden or 
driven, refused to move, unless to bolt 
absolutely out of control. After spend- 
ing a few hours with him in the stable 
yard, talking to him and giving him 
oats from my hand, he would follow 
me about. I then dressed his mouth, 
and until this was well did not attempt 
anything else but to gentle him. 
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APPLYING THE ‘‘ INEVITABLE ’’ TO A JIBBER IN HARNESS. 
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REFUSING 


TH ‘PULL. 


When bridled he reared right up 
several times, but gradually, with a 
rubber bit in his mouth, he found out 
that I was not out to hurt him, but 


was a good pal—probably the first 
he had ever come across in his life. 

When this horse’s mouth was in- 
jured and very painful he had devel- 
oped the habit of rigidly setting the 
muscles of his neck to save his mouth. 
In this position the driver or rider, 
as the case may be, had no control 
over him. With ‘‘ Sham Riding ”’ I 
was able to rectify this, the muscles of 
his neck becoming quite relaxed. 


After this, when mounted, if he at- 
tempted to bolt, I was able to pull him 
up with the screw touch in a few 
lengths. Through his previous ill- 
treatment he had become a_ vicious 
kicker, and to overcome this I dis- 
ciplined him with the tail confidence 
touch, standing behind him talking to 
him, then gradually getting nearer 
the danger zone, holding his tail and 
trusting him. The mere fact of this 
made him trust me. I have found the 
tail confidence touch most useful for 
kickers. 
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The character of a horse depends 
very much upon his early training. 
Practically no untrained horses are 
vicious. They do not understand what 
is going to be done to them and act in 
self defence when. roughly handled. 
This horse was in great terror of the 
whip, with which he had been cruelly 
illtreated in the past. He had always 
mistrusted the man on the box when 
driven in harness, and while standing 
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would have his head round watching 
and fearing. This was one of the 
hardest things I had to overcome, but 
eventually I was a winner. 

The second time I had him in har- 
ness he suddenly swerved right round 
into the hedge, solely to get clear of 
the wagon. There was a thirty foot 
drop on the other side, and by putting 
on the screw touch all out I managed 
to prevent the wagon from going 
down the drop. 


(To be continued.) 


APPLYING 


THE SCREW 
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ERE is a tale from the north-west 

Pacific, of the coast mountains, 
vast and silent, jealously and inexor- 
ably guarding their secrets—of the 
unexplained in the unexplored—solve 
it best way you can. 


* * * * * 


' We were sitting round the bunk- 
house stove one chill November even- 
ing, when the nights closed in so 
early that we had to knock off work 
about four in the afternoon, so we 
used to spin yarns—‘‘ swap lies,’’ as 
they say—round the stove till it was 
time to turn in. 

don’t see,’’? I said, why the 
maps of these parts are so vague after 
all these years! Surely lots of men, 
prospectors, trappers and the like set 
out to explore; what becomes of them 
all? ” 

‘““ Few come back,’’ someone an- 
swered, ‘‘ the mountains swallowed 
‘em up, and no one ever sees ’em 
agen. Them as do come back’s most 
too broke and tired to tell o’ what they 
seen !.”’ 
A big, fair-haired man, a Dane 
called Bill Jansen, shifted in his chair 
a little uneasily. 

T once heard tell of a prospector 
as got lost,’’ he said slowly, “ but I, 


“The Mountains Swallowed 


H. GLYNN-WARD. 


Up. 


shouldn’t like to say as no one ever 
see him agen! ”’ 

Big Bill was such a silent man that 
when he did speak, everyone listened. 

** When was that, Bill? Let’s hear 
it! ’? asked someone. 

“It was one time we had a mill up 
Siwash Creek, a bit North o’ here—- 
but it’s a queer sort of a yarn, an’ I 
don’ know as how you’d be inter- 
ested,’’ he broke off. We _ reas- 
sured him as to that, and after filling 
his pipe with the flakes of tobacco he 
had just sliced off a plug, he went 
on. 
“‘ Well, we’d denned up for the 
winter; there was nothin’ doin’, as 
there was on’y a trickle o’ water 
comin’ down the shoot, it bein’ all 
froze stiff up above in the mountains. 
There was four on us as _ reckoned 
we'd as lief stay with it up at the mill 
as be down in town—Tom Bund, the 
night-watchman, Jake Murphy, an- 
other man an’ me.. 

. “ It ’ud been a long, lonesome win- 
ter, and pretty near the end o’ 
Febiary—yep, Febiary it was—Jake 
Murphy an’ I we took a notion to do 
a bit 0’ trappin’ on our own, an’ we 
planned to take the canoe an’ ‘nuff 
grub for two or three days an’ start 
off. It was the last open year for 
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beaver, an’ we’d heerd an Indian tell 
the summer afore as how he’d heerd 
say that if you was to go up to the 
head o’ Siwash Creek, matter o’ ten 
mile or more, follow up the river that 
come out at the right, follow it up 
clear away to where it come out of a 
lake, crost that lake, on up the moun- 
tain straight ahead, and over that to 
where there’s another lake froze over 
pretty near half the year—it’s there 
we'd heerd the beaver was so_ thick 
ye only want to break the ice and 
they’d come up to breathe and say 
Howdy 

“‘ Well, we got grub ’nuff for ’most 
a week to tide us over case we run 
short, and Jake he took the Stevens 
30.30, and I took the big Mauser, an’ 
we piled everything wi’ the traps and 
plenty blankets into the canoe, an’ off 
we set wi’ the other two ter give us 
a send-off. 

‘“We both worked hard up the 
Creek till we turned in at the river- 
mouth, and then Jake he took up his 
gun to see if he could get a bird; 
there was plenty o’ wild fowl risin’ on 
every side. It was a great, big, lonely 
valley, pretty near a mile wide, wi’ 
the river in the middle an’ a swamp 
each side, an’ the snow mountains all 
around shuttin’ us in by ourselves, 
an’ as everything was frost bound, it 
was so still you could hear a twig 
crack a mile away, an’ then hear the 
echo of it agen! 

“We went on till the river nar- 
rowed through a crab-apple swamp 
and then wound in an’ out thro’ thick 
bush agen, ’times quite wide so there 
was a li’l sandy beach wi’ tracks on’t 
where things had been down to drink. 
We saw a plenty tracks, deer an’ coon 
an’ mink, an’ then a big five-toed pad, 
an’ Jake he said : 

Timber-wolf, eh? 


We'll keep 
the best o’ the bullets for them; they 
might be nasty at night arter the long 
winter!’ 
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““In parts the river was so narrow 
an’ fast we had to paddle like blazes 
to get over the rapids, an’ times we’d 
to ship the hull canoe an’ carry it on 
our backs along the bank. 

“Once round a bend we came sudden 
on a li’l log shack a few yards from 
the bank. Well, we didn’ know what 
to make o’ this, as we’d never heerd 
Say as any person lived up here. 
There was no smoke comin’ from the 
stove-pipe, so we knowed it was empty, 
so we heaved the canoe up on the 
bank an’ went up an’ tried the door. 
There was on’y a wooden bolt, an’ it 
opened easy but a bit creaky. 

‘““ Inside was more a puzzle than 
outside. There was some clo’se an’ 
an old Stetson hat hangin’ on the 
wall; when we touched ’em a cloud 0’ 
moth come out, so they warn’t worn 
lately. 

“* On the table was a cup an’ saucer 
all grey wi’ dust, an’ a plate an’ knife 
an’ fork so rusty ye couldn’ see the 
steel, an’ summut on the plate so hard 
an’ grey ye had to guess they was flap- 
jacks. An’ there was a book on minin’ 
wi’ a pipe atween the leaves, so we 
knowed he must ha’ been a prospector 
even if we hadn’ found his hammer in 
a corner. 

““ An’ in the oven there was the 
wood put to dry wi’ green moss grow- 
in’ on it. 

““* Look like he meant to come 
home sooner’n he did,’ said Jake, an’ 
he went out to look around for tracks 
an’ how old they was. But we couldn’ 
find any, so we knew he hadn’ been 
home since the last snow fell anyway, 
*cos what 1i’l snow was left was froze 
hard as nails. 

‘“So we fixed up we couldn’ do 
better’n stop off there for the night, 
an’ we went in to see if the stove was 
too rusty to burn. 

‘* Jake he said, ‘ If you’ll light up a 
bit o’ fire, Bill, I'll bait some traps 
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wi’ this here diver’ (he’d shot a bird 
or two on the ways up) ‘and see if I 
can’t set ’em afore dark.’ 

““ Well, he did what he said whiles 
I made a fire and got some tea ready, 
and Jake he got out the hurricane lamp 
to light up, but I found a bit o’ candle 
in the cupboard, so we lit that to save 
the lamp. 

““ We was settin’ there right snug 
an’ warm, jest havin’ a smoke afore 
turnin’ in, when summut pushed up 
agen’ the door an’ made the bolt 
rattle. 

““* Gosh! Bill, sposin’ that’s the 
prospector come home. Eh!’ said 
Jake, an’ he got up to look see what 
was there, but afore he could get to 
the door the candle blew out, tho’ 
there was nary a breath o’ wind that 
night ! 

‘“ Jake he swore an’ lit up agen 
double quick an’ lit the lamp, too, 
an’ took it to the door, but it was pitch 
dark outside, an’ there was nothin’ 
there. I said I guessed as how it was 
some beast, maybe a deer come to see 
what the light was, but I didn’t believe 
it myself, an’ Jake he shivered an’ said 
how it was gettin’ colder, an’ he piled 
wood on the stove, an’ I reckon I felt 
kind o’ shivery, too, ’way down my 
back.”’ 

And here we all shivered involun- 
tarily, but Big Bill puffed at his pipe 
and went on. 

‘“We slep’ sound enough,bein’ pretty 
tired. Once I woke an’ thought I 
heerd summut movin’ around, but 
Jake was snorin’ ’nuff to shake the 
roof, so I went to sleep agen. 

‘* Nex’ mornin’ we both felt kind 
o’ pleased to get in the air agen, an’ 
we found a coon in one o’ the traps, so 
I said that was what ’ud been pushin’ 
agen the door last night, but Jake he 
jest laughed. 

“It was pretty early when we set 
off up the river agen. We saw nothin’ 
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much that mornin’ ’cep a deer stand- 
in’ on the bank, but we didn’ shoot 
*cos we didn’ want the chore 0’ packin’ 
it till we was on the ways home. 

‘* Bout the middle o’ the mornin’ 
we come out in a marsh agen, all 
covered wi’ thin, frozen snow, an’ 
further on we could see the lake lyin’ 
like a lookin’ glass in the sun, wi’ her 
sides all frozen round wi’ ice. We 
had to smash up the ice wi’ our 
paddles afore we could get the canoe 
thro’ to the middle o’ the lake. We 
went straight acrost an’ beached the 
canoe high up on the shingles on 
t’other side. 

““We planned to leave her there 
an’ pack our grub an’ blankets in case 
we had to spend another night away 
while we was spyin’ out a trail. There 
was a break in the mountains clear up 
in a line from the river, an’ we reck- 
oned t’other lake ’ud be right there- 
about. 

“Well, we tramped acrost what 
might ha’ been one time a_ beaver 
meadow, wi’ a good crust 0’ frozen 
snow to our feet, ’an we hadn’ been 
goin’ long afore we struck a stretch 
0’ sal-lal, not thick, but growin’ 
higher’n our heads in parts. Well, we 
didn’ think much about it till I looked 
back to see if the canoe was still in 
sight. But there was no canoe nor 
yet lake nor nothin’—nothin’ but sal- 
lal all round so far’s we could see an’ 
then some! Seemed as if we was in 
in a reg’lar sea o’ sal-lal! 

‘« ‘Strikes me,’ I says to Jake, ‘that 
we’ll want to be pretty careful to keep 
a straight line for that there break in 
the mountains, if we don’ want to git 
stuck in this goldarned sal-lal ! ’ 

** An Jake he look around an’ says, 
‘You bet your sweet life we shall! 
That there’s the break we’se makin’, 
ain’t it, Bill?’ ”’ 

And here Big Bill took his pipe 
out and pointed it in front at some 
imaginary horizon. 
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‘Well, I looked an’ I looked an’ 
it seemed as if the mountains had kind 
o’ changed around whiles we been 
walkin’, an’ there was a score 0’ 
breaks in ’em to choose from, an’ for 
my life I couldn’ say for dead sartin 
which on ’em we been makin’ when we 
started out from the lake. So we 
stopped an’ figured out which one it 
was like to be an’ then tramped on 
some. 

‘* By an’ bye the sal-lal got so high 
we could scarce see over it, so we 
stopped agen an’ had some grub. It 
was gettin’ on for the middle o’ the 
afternoon then. When we was through 
eatin’, Jake he got up and peered 
around, an’ ‘ Which way was we 
comin’, Bill?’ he asks.’ 

And here the man leant forward, his 
hands on his knees, and looked at us 
with a serious light in his kindly blue 
eyes. 

‘““ Boys,”’ he went on, “‘ we’d clean 
lost our bearings! There was no 
tracks to show on that hard, frosty 
ground, if there’d been snow—but this 
dogone sal-sal was thick enough to 
stop the snow lyin’ under it, an’ too 
thin for it to lie on top, an’ the last 
fall had most melted away, an’ left 
nobut a black frost—so we couldn’ 
tell what way we’d come no more’n 
what way we’d been goin’! 

‘‘The mountains they’d kep’ on 
changin’ as we walked, an’ it seemed 
now’s if there was a sky-high wall o’ 
stark still white mountains way 
around, an’ us standin’ there in the 
middle, the on’y livin’ things in the 
world—nothin’ but the silence o’ death 
as far’s we could hear, an’ nothin’ but 
sal-lal as far as we could see! 

** So we calc’lated we’d best try an’ 
get back to the lake agen afore night 
come on an’ found us wuss lost ’an we 
was now, so we hoped maybe we’d 
come on a trickle o’ water an’ foller 
that way down to the lake. 
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““ Well, we started right in to look 
for that, an’ we fixed to kep’ on hol- 
lerin’ to each other so’s not to get 
sep’rit. 

“It was gettin’ on for teatime when 
1 heerd a sound in the distance as fair 
froze up my spine. It was the howl 
of a timber-wolf up in the mountains. 

““* Hear that, Jake?’ I calls to 
him. ‘ You bet you. Pretty nice com- 
fortin’ kind o’ sound, too,’ he hollers 
back, ‘ ’Spesh’ Y when night’s comin’ 

on! ’ 

** And -by this the sun had gone 
ahind the mountains an’ the shadders 
was closin’ in. Soon Jake he hollers 
out as he’d found a break in the sal- 
lal, so I hiked over to see, an’ sure 
*nough he’d come on a flat piece wi’ 
nothin’ growin’ on’t but frost, tufts 
o’ white frost all over. 

We’ll maybe find a runnin’ creek 
here,’ says he, and wi’ that he took a 
step forrard into it. His feet crunched 
down into the ice, but then he put up 
his hand like he was pushin’ summut 
off. ‘ Goldarn it; Bill, I can’t see,’ 
he calls back to me. ‘ There’s some- 
thin’ here in front o’ me! ’ an’ back he 
stepped agen. 

““*Funny !’ he says, ‘it’s gone now, 
whatever it was; come on, Bill! ’ 

‘* We both went forrard this time, 
an’ then I felt summut white an’ suf- 
focating afore my face, an’ I couldn’ 
see nary an inch in front! I could 
hear Jake cursin’ an’ swearin’, so I 
knew same thing was happenin’ to him 
agen. Well, it’s not exackly a nice 
kind o’ feelin’ to be walkin’ into a mist 
as you know ain’t there, so I step back 
where I come from, an’ there I see 
Jake blinkin’ at me. 

*** You felt it, too, Bill. 
it, eh?’ 

“*Can’t, say,’ I ‘lowed, ‘ But I 
don’t see nothin’ there now ! . 

Gosh dang it, he says, ‘ I’m 
goin’ this time,’ an’ he pretty near ran 
in afore I could speak. 
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“Then he let out a yell, an’ next 
thing I see was Jake up to his knees, 
an’ sinkin’ fast ! 

““* Muskeg, Bill! ’ he shouts, ‘ an’ 
damn soft ’un, too. Give us the butt 
o’ your gun, an’ look alive, hustle, 
I’m goin’, man!’ 

*“ So I step forrard as far’s I dare, 
an’ there warn’t no mist afore me now 
—an’ I passed him butt end o’ my 
gun to ketch a holt on, an’ I lugged 
him out like that on’y jest in time. 


‘* But the luck seemed agen us, too, . 


for he lost his gun when he was 
strugglin’ to kep’ hisself up with it, 
an’ we dursn’t risk our lives tryin’ to 
fetch it, tho’ we could still see a bit 
o’ the barrel stickin’ out o’ the dogone 
bog. 

““* You may bet your sweet life, 
son,’ I says to him, ‘ ’at that white 
mist was tryin’ to kep’ you’se back 
from your death! ’ 

“‘He looks at me kind o’ skeered like, 
but he didn’ say nothin’. 

‘“ Nex’ thing we heerd the wolf 
howl agen, on’y this time a good piece 
nearer, an’ a minute after another wolf 
answered from some place else. 

** You’se can take it from me, boys, 
if you’se ain’t heerd it for yourselves, 
’at the most lonesome sound in this 
world is the long, mourny, drawn-out 
howl of a timber wolf, an’ I reckon it 
makes most men’s blood curdle inside 
em. 

‘* So we fixed up as how it was get- 
tin’ so dark we’d best lose no time in 
lightin’ up a fire case the wolves come 
on us—an’ to stop where we was for 
the night. We couldn’t ha’ see’d our 
ways even if we’d ha’ knowed it by 
then. 

“* Can’t get much sort of a fire out 
0’ sal-lal alone, but we managed to 
light a bit, an’ then started in to cut 
a pile of it for the night. After a spell 
we heerd a howl so close that I got 
my gun ready, an’ then several more 
gave tongue, an’ seemed they was 
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nearer every time, tho’ we couldn’ 
Say as it was one wolf or two or three ; 
we couldn’ see nothin’ of ’em any- 
way. 

‘* All on a sudden Jake he gave a 
jump an’ a shout, ‘ Here they are, 
Bill! Set yer gun for the divils! ’ 

‘“ He’d been bendin’ down cuttin’ 
sal-lal, an’ looked up an’ seen two 
red-hot eyes a few yards off him, an’ 
a big grey shape in the gloom ! 

“* Well, we closed in around the bit 
o’ fire, an’ I let go at the grey shape 


best I could see, an’ it dropped in its 


tracks, an’ the noise o’ the gun echoed 
through the mountains clear back to 
th’ end o’ the world, an’ cheered us 
up a bit. 

“* There must ha’ been other wolves 
along from the start, for d’reckly I 
dropped the first, three more sprang 
out o’ nowhere an’ fell onto the deader, 
tearin’ it to bits an’ yelpin’ an’ snar- 
lin’ like dogs wi’ their mush. 

** *Reckon we’se in for a pretty snug 
night,’ says Jake. “ It’s my go now!’ 
An’ he took my gun an’ let go, but 
he must ha’ missed or on’y hurt one. 

““ You can bet we got busy makin’ 


up our fire an’ pilin’ up more firin’ — 


whiles they was taken up wi’ their 
eatin’, but, as I was sayin’, a whole 
heap o’ sal-lal makes a derned stingy 
sort o’ fire, crackles up like fiz, then 
burns dead in a minute, so it warnt 
anything of a night to look to—on’y 
one gun atween us, an’ a starvation 
fire ! 

‘Them wolves they finished off 
that deader in regular express train 
time, an’ then they sloped off into the 
scrub an’ howled for more. ; 

‘* By this it was gettin’ a pitch dark 
night, an’ we couldn’ see nothin’ of 
the beasts but their eves glowerin’ at 
us out, o’ the darkness like red-hot 
coals, an’ they kep’ on movin? all 
around tho’ we couldn’ hear ’em 
treadin’ not by so much as the crack 
of a twig. Seemed they was more of 
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‘em, too! Jake an’ I we let fly at ’em 


by turns, but it’s mighty hard aimin’ 
at what you can scarce see. We hit 
one now an’ agen, but not to kill. 
Then we reckoned we’d want to go 
careful wi’ the shells. I hadn’ more’n 
a handful left, an’ acourse Jake’s 
wouldn’ fit my Mauser. 

** Jake got another killed ’cos we 
could hear ’em yappin’ an’ snarlin’ 
over it in the dark, an’ that kep’ ’em 
vusy for a spell whiles we got more 
firin’ together. The night drew on 
an’ the stars come out so’s we could 
see li’l better, but that warn’t much 
good ’cos when I shuffled my pockets 
1 on’y found three shells left! 

““ An’ the wolves they seem as if 
they knowed that, for they came closer 
in an’ sat around on their haunches 
lookin’ at us an’ waitin’ their chance. 
We made out there was seven or more 
of ’em by now, so we reckoned we’d 
best wait an’ keep the shells back ’case 
. they attacked.”’ 

Big Bill shook his head solemnly at 
us. 

Well, boys,’’ he said, I guess 
I never want to pass another night 
same as that one! Seemed the long- 
est night I ever knew, an’ the coldest, 
too! We had the collars of our mack- 
inaws turned up an’ buttoned tight, 
but the cold it seemed to get right in 
an’ shrivel us up. 

‘‘ We kep’ on clappin’ our hands 
an’ stampin’ back an’ forth to keep 
warm; the fire warn’t much good for 
warmth neither, an’ times we’d throw 
a blazin’ branch out among the wolves. 
They’d slink back into the scrub, on’y 
to come back nex’ minute an’ sit 
closer’n before ! 

““T mind there was one skookum, 
big gray one, wi’ a fightin’ ruff on him 
’at stood out round his neck, an’ his 
eves glowed like red hot bits o’ fire; 
times he’d stand stiff, with his jaws 
gnashin’ together or snarlin’ to show 
his fangs, an’ the saliva all drippin’ 
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from the sides o’ his mouth, an’ times 
he’d lie quiverin’ like he was goin’ to 
spring any minute. 

‘“ Seemed they was gettin’ bolder 
all the time, an’ then they took to 
jumpin’ in the air ’most so near as we 
could feel the stinkin’ hot breath of 
‘em! Jake he was all for shootin’, 
but I says we’d best keep the shells 
till they attack, ’cos we’d on’y got our 
knives else. 

‘““One time we guessed they sure 
was goin’ to attack, ’cos they all 
heaped together on one side, howlin’, 
an’ stood waitin’ for the leader. An’ 
the big ’un he got down stiff an’ 
quivered ready to spring, we thought 
—then a queer thing happened! 
Seemed as if a sort 0’ sliver o’ white 
mist came atween them an’ us, an’ at 
* that the wolves they start 
slinkin’ back’ards, shiverin’ all over, 
wi’ the fur standin’ on end right down 
their backs! 

‘“ We knew they’d changed all right 
an’ got scary at summut, but we 
couldn’ see nothin’ but a white mist 
in the air wi’ no shape—an’ it seemed 
to move on arter the wolves, an’ them 
all cowerin’ an’ slinkin’ back, heads 
down like whipped dogs, an’ then one 
put its tail atween its legs, turned an’ 
ran off thro’ the scrub, wi’ all the 
others arter it to beat the band. 

‘* Well, we never seen no more 0’ 
the beasts that night; no, nor heerd 
a howl from ’em neither, but what it 
was as got ’em skeered beat us to a 
frazzle! Soon arter that the grey 
dawn come slowly, an’ it got colder 
’an ever, an’ more lonesome, too, so’ 
we started in agen lookin’ around for 
a creek soon’s ever we could see. 

‘“ Tt warn’t long afore Jake hollered 
as he’d found a trickle, so we follered 
the run o’ that for more’n an hour till 
we came at last to a part where the 
cursed sal-lal thinned down a bit so’s 
we could see over it an’ look around. 
Jest then—seemed like it was smilin’ 
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at us—the sun come up ahind the 
mountains, makin’ the snow on ’em 
all blood red, an’ there in front of us, 
shinin’ like oil, was the lake! 

** We must ha’ been trampin’ miles, 
*cos we come out ’zackly th’ other side 
to where we could see the canoe lyin’ 
up on the beach ! 

““ Well, you can bet your life we 
was almighty glad an’ tickled to death 
to see it, an’ Jake he cheered an’ hol- 
lered same’s a kid. So we sat down 
an’ made a bit o’ fire an’ had some 
tea an’ breakfast right there afore we 
started in to walk around to the 
canoe. 

Guess we'll make a bee-line for 
home,’ says Jake. ‘I’m done in on 
this trip, an’ that’s a cinch!’ 

T was feelin’ kind stiff an’ fed 
up meself, too. 

Nex’ time we'll fetch more along 
an’ blaze a trail,’ I says. 

‘““* Thanks for the invite, sure,’ 
says Jake, ‘ but one of ’em won’t look 
like this child! I likes my huntin’ 
trips wi’out spooks, thankee, tho’ I’m 
almighty obleeged to ’em for all that !’ 

‘Tt had froze up hard in the night, 
an’ we had a job to smash a way for 
the canoe to the middle o’ the lake. 
*Bout midday we got back’s far as the 
prospector’s shack agen, an’ I was all 
for stoppin’ off there for a good 
night’s rest, cos it was pretty near a 
hull day’s hard goin’ from there home. 
But, ‘ Nothin’ doin’,’ says Jake. 
‘ There’s a suthin’ *bout this place as 
makes me feel kind 0’ homesick. I 
guess we'll git right on!’ 

‘“ So on we went. It warn’t near so 
lonesome now we had the noise o’ the 
river for company as it was way up 
among them frost-bound wastes in the 
snow mountains. 

‘‘ Well, we was makin’ good time 
till we came to the bad bit where we 
had to carry the canoe an’ all clear 
awav round along the bank to where 
the river got good agen; we was hikin’ 
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along wi’ it on our shoulders thro’ 
a bed o’ skunk cabbage when Jake he 
slip badly on a dead-fall he didn’ 
see, an’ the canoe come down heavy 
on his shoulder. It must ha’ put the 
joint out, for he jest give a groan an’ 
fainted dead off! 

“It warn’t a habit o’ his’n to say 
‘No’ to a drink, but that time I jest 
had to force a drop o’ whisky atween 
his teeth, an’ it took a long spell afore 
he come to, I tell you’se! Then he 
hollered when he moved, an’ screeched 


‘when I touched him, so there warn’t 


nothin’ for it but to carry him along 
an’ then drag the canoe best way I 
could till we got back to the river, an’, 
believe me, I was pretty near all in 
meself when we was on the water 
agen ! 

‘““ But there warn’t no time to lose 
if we wanted to make the mill that 
night. So I got Jake propped up com- 
f'able in front o’ me an’ better ‘nuff 
to cuss his luck wi’out stoppin’ till he 
went to sleep, whiles I sat astern 
paddlin’, an’ wishin’ we was gettin’ 
near the mill ’stead of a long ways from 
gettin’ near the sea! 

‘“ T was that stiff it was all I could 
do to hold the canoe steady over the 
rapids, but. at last we made the flats, 
an’ a good thing, too, ’cos it was dark 
by that. 

‘“‘ Then I had a rest, an’ let her 
drift out to sea wi’ the tide, an’ I 
reckon I must ha’ gone to sleep for a 
spell, for when I nex’ took notice we 
was round the corner an’ makin’ way 
down the coast. It struck me as how 
we was makin’ ’mazing good time, 
considerin’ as I was so done in I could 
scarce lift my paddle, so I reckoned 
the tide was still with us. 

“Tt was dark by then so’s I could 
scarce see Jake’s head in front o’ me, 
but he let me know he was there all 
right by his snores, an’ I was fair 
put to it to keep meself awake an’ the 
paddle goin’ like a machine, tho’ my 
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senses felt like they was froze stiff wi’ 
cold, like my arms was. 

“But by’n bye—seemed like an 
age it did, sure—lI see a twinklin’ light 
way on ahead which I knowed for Tom 
Bund’s lantern an’ the mill at last. 

‘He let out a holler when we 
neared, an’ I hollered back, an’ had 
jest ’nuff sense left to steer her right 
in up to the landin’ stage. 

““ * We was goin’ to set out to seek 
for you’se in the mornin’ if ye hadn’t 
fetched up,’ he says. ‘ Guess you’m 
almighty cold, eh?’ 

“* An’ he held up the lantern so’s I 
could see to tie her up, an’ it was so 
dark the light made the shadders 
blacker’n afore. 

““ Then, ‘ Who’s the other feller ? ’ 
he arst. 

What other,’ says I. 
on’y Jake, an’ he’s asleep wi’ his 
shoulder hurt. Give us a hand to haul 
him out afore he wakes! ’ 

““* But there was another feller 
along wi’ you sure,’ says Tom. ‘ I 
seen three in that canoe as you come 
around the boom logs! ’ 

*** Tom Bund, you been hittin’ the 
booze while we was away, an’ that’s 
a cinch,’ I says to him. ‘ We started 
out two, an’ we come back two, an’ we 
seen nary a soul ’cep wolves an’ a 
deal too many o’ them for my 
likin’! 

““*T sure seen three men in that 
canoe comin’ round the boom logs,’ 
says he solemn as a church, an’ he 
held up the lantern high to look agen, 
but acourse there warn’t nothin’ there 


There’s 


but our blankets an’ grub an’ traps in 
the black shadders ! 

““ Well the other man came down 
then, an’ we got Jake ashore, an’ he 
woke up jest ‘nuff to screech wi’ pain, 
so we hustled him up to the warm 
cookhouse, where there was a glowin’ 
stove an’ hot cofiee an’ eggs. 

We'd left Tom Bund to bring in 
the blankets an’ things, an’ by’n bye 
he come in an’ arst me how far I’d 
paddled alone. 

“Why, ever since Jake got his 
shoulder hurt this mornin’ ’ I says.’’ 

Then Big Bill took his pipe out and 
again he leaned forward and looked at 
us all before he said slowly and im- 
pressively : 

““* Well, Bill, other paddle’s wet, 
too,’ says Tom. ‘ It was up agenst 
the forrard seat an’ drippin’ like as if 
someone had jest stopped paddlin’ ! 
And he says agen, ‘ I sure seen three 
men in that canoe!’ he says.’’ 

Big Bill stopped speaking and 
knocked his pipe out against the stove. 
Then he got up and stretched himself. 
‘* Did you ever find out,’’ I asked, 
whether anyone had ever heard of 
a prospector going up to those parts ?”’ 

Yep,’’ he answered, ‘‘ the very 
nex’ time I was down to Copper Creek 
I arst if anyone knowed of a prospec- 
tor gone up there, an’ they said as how 
some years back—three maybe—a man 
had gone up that way an’ come back 
times to fetch flour an’ stuff, an’ then 
no one seen him agen, the mountains 
had swallowed him up! ”’ 

And Big Bill lit up his pipe once 
more and went out of the room. 
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THE HORSEMAN. 


Hands to close the bits’ caress 

In lady fingered tenderness, 

Drive the slug to mend his gait 

Or wrench the maddened ’chaser straight. 


Voice to rouse as ne’er did spur, 
To terrify the vicious cur, 
Or to soothe and reassure 
The three-year-old’s discomfiture. 


Knees to bind unshifting hold 

On roughest fencer ever foaled, 
Close the young one to his bit 

And firm his wildest bounds outsit. 


Eye to judge and entertain 
And fix a country on the brain, 
So that it shall never be 
Forgot to all eternity. 


Will the cur to jump constrain, 
To mount anew with reeling brain 
Or when losing by a head, 

To lift the battling thoroughbred. 


More than these, and greater far 
Than all the rest together are 
Love and patience whimsical 
To comprehend and pardon all. 


J. H. W. Kyicut-Bruce. 
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The Missing Sword Fish 
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STEPHEN DAKEYNE., 


HE First Lord of the Admiralty 
threw his hat on to the side table 
and sat down to his morning’s work. 

** Much work waiting to-day, Leg- 
gatt? he asked. 

Only half-an-hour’s correspond- 
ence, sir,’’ the Private Secretary re- 
plied. ‘‘ Your first interview is at 
eleven.”’ 

“« Just as well,’’ answered the Right 
Hon. Charles Forestier, First Lord for 
the last three months, previously Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, pre- 
viously Under Secretary to the Colon- 
ial Office. Before that he had been 
plain Member of Parliament for Loam- 
shire, attaining that position by virtue 
of a rich wife, an Irish tongue, and a 
skin impervious to snubs. 

Yes, sir,’’ said Leggatt, experi- 
enced in the ways of many politician 
statesmen and therefore sympathetic 
in manner and economical in words. 

‘What are my afternoon engage- 
ments? ’’ asked Forestier. 

‘“ You are due to visit Lakestone, 
sir, to inspect the new anti-submarine 
invention. The Munitions Department 
sent in a very favourable report and 
vou said, sir, that you’d like to see 
the model working.”’ 

*« Ah, yes,’’ remarked Forestier, ‘‘ I 
remember. The sword-fish; is it not? 
Most interesting and ingenious! Gib- 
bon too, the inventor, is a most whim- 


sical fellow. 
Start ? ”’ 

‘“ The Second Lord intends to ac- 
company you, sir,’ said Leggatt. 
““ You should start at two if that’s 
not too soon after lunch. But you’re 
dining with the Secretary for War 
to-night to meet the Ruritanian Am- 
bassador, so you’ll not have too much 
time to spare.’”’ 

‘* Lakestone is only about an hour’s 
drive, I believe—so we'll say two- 
thirty. Let the Second Lord know 
that I hope he’ll lunch with me at the 
Ritz at one.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Leggatt. ‘‘ Major 
Lyons, of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence has been instructed to see the 
trials, too.’’ 

Good—a _ delightful 
him to lunch as well.”’ 

The great man then commenced his 
work, largely concerned that morning 
with replying to letters from small 
Navy M.P.’s complaining of the in- 
creasing Naval Estimates, and letters 
from the “f Eight Dreadnoughts and 
we won’t wait ’’ group. Forestier was 
an adept on the political tight-rope 
and endeavoured to convince each 
group that he was heart and soul in 
agreement with it. Technical ques- 
tions he answered with equal facility, 
and only the wily Private Secretary 
knew how much energy the Depart- 
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ment expended in preventing the egre- 
gious mistakes of the Chief becoming 
public. 

The luncheon party was a great suc- 
cess. Forestier shone at epigrams, and 
was moreover a connoisseur at select- 
ing the right dishes. It was not until 
half-past two that the Admiralty car 
carried them swiftly to Lakestone. 
Gibbon, the inventor, lived outside 
the town in an old country mansion. 
He was standing on the lawn waiting 
for them as they drove up—a grey- 
haired, thick-set man with large tor- 
toise-shell spectacles. 

““ Forgive me being so late,’’ said 
Forestier, blandly, ‘‘ but pressure of 
work at the office, you know.”’ 

“Quite so. Glad you’ve come. 
Hope you’ll think the sword fish use- 
ful. You'll need something in the 
future if submaries continue to 
develop.’’ Gibbon jerked out the 
words. 

course I know,’’ answered 
Forestier, ‘‘ that there is a school of 


thought who believes in the submarine 


as the weapon of the future. Poor Sir 
Lancelot Wales has leanings that way. 
But I trust to my experts, and the 
Second Lord here is of opinion that 
big guns, big ships, and big explosives 
will preserve for us the mastery of the 
seas. But I am only the amateur, and 
he can explain much more lucidly.”’ 

Admiral Jovce was quite ready to 
talk, and continued to do so while the 
partv moved through a wood at the 
back of the house to the lake where the 
new invention was to be shown. 

The lake was surrounded with trees 
with a gravel path running close to the 
edge. At one edge there was a large 
boathouse of red brick with a wooden 
pier jutting out. Two old men sat 
with dangling legs, smoking pipes on 
the edge of the pier in the sunshine. 
As soon as the party appeared, their 
pipes were thrust hastily away into 
their pockets and they rose to their 
feet. 
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“Nobby and Shorty,’’ remarked 
Gibbon. ‘* Both old A.B.’s—punctual 
—reliable—hold their tongues, d d 
useful fellows.”’ 

Both bluejackets saluted the party, 
who entered the boathouse. 

““ The upper floor is my workshop,”’ 
explained Gibbon. ‘‘ Engines are run 
by water-power—from waterfall at 
head of lake. We don’t make enough 
use of water in this country, you know. 
Why, if you politicians would only 
harness the rivers of Ireland, you’d 
make it a land flowing with milk and 
honey, instead of a_ wilderness of 
rebels.”’ 

Forestier replied with dignity. ‘‘I’m 
afraid that is not my view of the Irish 
problem. I regard their national aspir- 
ations as a psychological problem and 
not a material one.”’ 

Perhaps so,’’ answered Gibbon. 
““ Tf you like I’ll explain my theory of 
water power for Ireland at tea time. 
However, here’s the sword fish.”’ 

He .unlocked a trap door, which 
lifted, and there below was a long 
shimmering object like a mammoth 
porpoise. Its back was studded with 
small knobs. Small propellers took the 
place of a tail, and steel flappers the 
place of fins. 

‘* The idea of the sword fish is per- 
fectly simple,’’ explained Gibbon. 
** T went to nature and copied nature. 
Then I used electricity to supply the 
life—the motive power. The projec- 
tions you see are conductors—the pro- 
pellers give the driving power—the 
fins guide. At the mouth, in case of 
war, would be the striker which would 
explode the T.N.T. within, on con- 
tact, or else T have a kind of bradaw! 
which will force its way through three 
inches of steel and then the striker will 
produce the necessary explosion. I 
guide from here.”’ 

He showed a frame in which was a 
map. Over the map was a_ bead 
attached to a lever. 

“* As T move the lever, so the sword 
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fish moves, provided of course the 
electric current is on and the mechan- 
ism working. I can control the move- 
ments exactly over a six-mile radius.”’ 

“Only in calm water? ’’ asked the 
Second Sea Lord. 

“* Exactly the point I was afraid of,”’ 
answered Gibbon. ‘‘ So I took the 
Fish up to the Isle of Arran, and tried 
experiments in the rough water there. 
She answered her helm every time, 
and I have hope, too, of extending the 
radius considerably. If so, it might 
even be possible to use the Fish against 
vessels in harbours. But in the first 
place I intended it for use against 
submarines. The seaplane will be able 
to spot where the submarine is lying, 
will wireless to the pilot of the Fish, 
who will move it to the target like 
this.”’ 

He moved the lever. The Fish sank 
deeper into the water, and then shot 
out under the lake. The bead skimmed 
over the map. 

“Now in order to test it completely,”’ 
continued Gibbon. ‘* Will one or all 
of you go to any spot you like on the 
edge of the lake and hold up your 
hand? I will then guide the Fish up 
to the surface close to you.”’ 

They went along the gravel path and 
tried the invention by every means 
available. Like a dog running to his 
master’s feet the Fish followed their 
every movement. 

** Wonderful — wonderful! ’’ ex- 
claimed Forestier on his return, ‘‘ and 
most interesting, too. I am so glad I 
came to-day, for I am dining with the 
Secretary of State for War to-night 
and meeting the Ruritanian Ambas- 
sador.”’ 

’ Gibbon looked up sharply. 

** A most open-minded man,’’ con- 
tinued Forestier. ‘‘ Always interested 
in inventions, always receptive, always 
communicative. A little too easily car- 
ried away with ideas perhaps. I cannot 
helieve all he says about airships. 
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However—well—Joyce, what have you 
got to say about Mr. Gibbon’s sur- 
prising invention ? ” 

‘** Only two points occur to me,”’ re- 
plied Admiral Joyce. ‘“‘ First the in- 
terior mechanism.”’ 

Naturally,’’ responded Gibbon, 
‘that is the crux. The mechanism is 
on my plans, but surely there is no 
necessity to disclose that until I have 
proved that the Fish can do what is 
claimed and the agreement is signed ?”’ 

Exactly so,’? agreed the Admiral. 
““ T would not seek out your secrets at 
present. But I would like it to be 
tried more thoroughly in the sea itself. 
Would it be asking too much for it 
to be taken to Sheerness, so that fur- 
the trials could be made ?”’ 

“T am quite ready to consider that 
proposal. But let us have a cup of tea 
first.”’ 

He locked the trapdoor with a Chubb 
key and slammed to the oak door of 
the boathouse. Nobby and Shortie 
were walking about three hundred 
yards in front of the boathouse. 

** You have few precautions against 
burglary or against even secret agents 
trying to collar your invention,’’ said 
Major Lyons, who had been very 
silent, but none the less observant 
throughout the afternoon. 

““Oh! we’re in the depths of the 
Home Counties here,’’ laughed Gib- 
bon, “‘ no fear of that. I’m regarded 
as an old lunatic in this neighbour- 
hood. Besides, my two men live in the 
cottage near the house and are always 
at hand.”’ 

They walked up to the house, talk- 
ing animatedly. Mrs. Gibbon wel- 
comed them in the hall, where tea was 
laid, and Gibbon himself asked to be 
excused for a minute while he sent a 
message on the ’phone. 

Forestier was full of complimentary 
speeches on the wonders of the new 
invention. Mrs. Gibbon took the com- 
pliments very smilingly. 
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They sat smoking and chatting for 
at least an hour after tea until Fores- 
tier rose, saying : 

fear must say good-bye. It’s 
been a most illuminating afternoon and 
I have great hopes for the Navy of 
the future—thanks to your husband, 
Mrs. Gibbon.”’ 

They were just pulling on their 
coats, when Nobby, was seen running 
up the front drive. 

gone,’ he shouted. He 
hurried gasping to Gibbon who 
clutched him anxiously, 

‘“ Good Heavens, man, what’s the 
matter ? ”’ 

“*Orrible calamity, sir. Sword fish 
"as gone.”’ 

Mrs. Gibbon screamed. 

“‘ Shortee and I slipped in after tea 
just to tune up the dynamo after the 
trials, and strike me blind, the. trap 
door was bust open and Fish ’ad 
gone !”’ 

Gibbon was aghast at the news of 
the disappearance of his great work, 
just as it was nearing fruition. He 
sank on to a: settee. Admiral Joyce 
took command at once. 

‘* Let us see for ourselves. We had 
better all come and take careful notes. 
Then we'll ring up the Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department at Scotland Yard 
and have first-class men down within 
an hour! ” 

Mrs. Gibbon asked hysterically. 

“* You have hopes, then, Admiral ? 
Do say so! It’s my husband’s Iife- 
work. It'll kill him if anything hap- 
pens to the Fish. It’s been like an only 
child to us.”’ 

Gibbon himself was half prostrated, 
though he recovered slightly after he 
drank a glass of brandy brought him 
by the butler. 

Admiral Joyce led the way to the 
lake, the others meekly following, 
Forestier asking questions. 

“‘Can it be a spy at work? Who else 
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would know of the Fish? Most mys- 
terious—can it have gone far? Shall 
we not block the roads? ”’ 


They quickly arrived at the boat- 
house, which was bathed in the peace- 
ful light of a summer evening. Shortie 
stood by the outer door. They hurried 
inside, and saw that the trapdoor had 
been wrenched open, and that the dock 
below was empty. 
remarks were pointed : 


“* Well, the d——d thing has gone 
and we’ve got to get it back. If Rur- 
itania gets it—it’s a bad day for our 
country. We’ll have the C.I.D. people 
down, and I’ll also have a service man 
down from Secret Intelligence Staff.’’ 


The telephone girl at the neigh- 
bouring village of Hinton le Hedges 
was kept busy for the next two hours, 
and the whole village was soon agog 
with the news that ‘‘a burglary or 
summat had taken place at the Hall.’’ 
Before dark two of London’s best 
detectives had motored down. Fur- 
ther the last train landed on the plat- 
form of the village station a rubicund 
commercial traveller, whose name was 
given at the ‘‘ Red Lion,’’ where he 
took a room for the night, as Samuel 
Hodges. At the Yard he was better 
known as the ‘‘ Cop.’’ Finally Com- 
mander Dove of the Admiralty Secret 
Intelligence came down for a few days’ 
holiday and fishing, and stayed at the 
‘* Bell,’? three miles away from the 
scene of the robbery. 


It will therefore be apparent that the 
telephone had done its work efficiently. 
Gibbon had naturally placed every fac- 
ility at Admiral Joyce’s disposal, and 
Mrs. Gibbon had prepared beds for 
Mr. Crummack and Sergeant Dicks of 
the C.I.D. In order to present briefly 
the results of their enquiries during 
their first few hours on the scene of 
action, certain extracts from their re- 
port sent back by motor the same night 
are here given. 


Admiral Joyce’s 
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LAKESTONE, 
10. VII. 1913. 


To Chief Inspector, C.I.D., 


LONDON. 


Arrived here 7.10 p.m. Interviewed 
the Inventor, James Gibbon, his wife, 
his two assistants—Ex. Gunner Price 
and Ex. Petty Officer Hall—butler, 
other domestics and lodge keeper. In- 
vention was last seen at 4.30 p.m. to- 
day. Ex-Gunner Price stated it had 
gone by 5.40 p.m. Door of boathouse 
evidently opened by duplicate key, un- 
less Price and Hall are in collusion to 
steal invention. Domestics’ statements 
go to prove they left hall at 5.25 p.m. 
and returned 5.50 p.m. Lodge-keeper 
saw no vehicle pass through the gates, 
but there are various tracks through 
woods and exits on to roads by which 
invention could be taken. Gibbon very 
disturbed at loss. Too dark to search 
further to-night. ‘ Cop’ is in village 
disguised, enquiring among  inhabit- 
ants. Sent in code by motor. 


(Signed) 


10.30 J. CRUMMACK.” 


When the Chief of Scotland Yard 
the next morning read this message, 
after it had been deciphered, he saw 
that his representative had a tough nut 
to crack. 

The sub-chief who had been on duty 
the night before repeated that he had 
taken immediate steps to warn the rail- 
wavs and ports to watch for a possible 
packing case, or crate, containing the 
missing submarine destroyer, but up to 
date no news of such a bulky package 
had been reported on any of the branch 
lines leading from Hinton le Hedges. 
** Far more likely,’’ said the Chief, 
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‘that the secret agent, who must be 
responsible for the robbery, would 
have taken it away’on a motor lorry, 
rather than on a train.” 

“Why are you so certain that a 
secret agent is responsible? ’’ asked 
the Sub-Chief. 

““ Because I can see no other possible 
motive,’’ replied the Chief. ‘‘ The in- 
vention is of no intrinsic value except 
to a Naval Power. Gibbon still had 
his original designs and the model 
would therefore only be of importance 
to a foreign Power, possibly hostile. 
I am convinced, therefore, that the 
clue to the mystery will be found 
among the aliens now resident in this 
country.”’ 

At Lakestone that morning Mr. 
Crummack and Sergeant Dicks had 
searched every path or track leading 
from the boathouse. Early that morn- 
ing Commander Dove, dressed in old 
tweeds, had revealed his identity as 
the representative of the Admiralty 
Secret Intelligence, had obtained Gib- 
bon’s promise to fish the lake, and was 
now sitting drowsily watching a 
motionless float. He had asked for 
Crummack’s opinion, who declared : 

** Well, of course, I had my sus- 
nicion of the two old bluejackets. They 
had the entry to the boathouse, and 
knew the value of the invention, but 
on the other hand they were seen going 
to the house to tea before the rest of 
the partv. Mr. Gibbon locked the door 
himself behind him. All the servants 
in the house can vouch for the fact they 
were having tea in the servants’ hall 
until 5.25, and fifteen minutes would 
not be time to make away with a heavy 
and lengthy piece of machinery. Be- 
sides there’s the new development. 
which points to spies from outside.”’ 

What’s that?’’ asked Dove. 

*‘ During the night someone has 
been into the Hall, has prised open 
Mr. Gibbon’s safe and stolen all the 
plans! ”’ 
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Dove whistled, ‘‘ Some cheek! ”’ 

Yes,’’ said Crummack. ‘‘ We 
were sleeping at the end of the left 
wing and heard nothing. By way of 
precaution we had the cottage in which 
Nobby and Shorty slept, watched, and 
know they did not stir out all night.’’ 

““ Have you searched the house? ”’ 
asked Dove.. 

“As far possible,’’ answered 
Crummack, ‘ but you know what an 
old rambling place it is. Still, we’re 
doing our best. The Chief at the Yard 
has ’phoned—in cipher, of course— 
and told us specially to watch for secret 
agents.” 

“Um!” remarked Dove. ‘‘The spy 
game has become too thoroughly organ- 
ised for my liking lately. However, 
the new Official Secrets Act helps us. 
Well, I expect you’re going to be busy 
to-day. I’m just going to stop on fish- 
ing here. But in the meantime you 
might leave me the key of the boat- 
house. I’d like a quiet look round 
there.”’ 

“Certainly,’’ said Crummack, hand- 
ing him the key. ‘‘ We shall be away 
for a few hours, going to make 


thorough enquiries at all pubs and 


railway stations to see if any suspi- 
cious characters have been seen.’ So 
long ! Good sport! ”’ 

Dove continued to doze in the sun- 
shine, but his half-closed eyes spotted 
Gibbon the instant he appeared by the 
lake. The inspector walked across to 
Commander Dove. 

‘* Slow sport, I fear,’’ he remarked. 

‘* Very. It’s too hot for the fish to 
bite. However, there’s not much at 
present for me to do. Those energetic 
fellows of the C.I.D. are so much on 
the move. But I’m afraid vou’ve had a 
bad night, Mr.-Gibbon ? ” 

Certainly Gibbon looked ten vears 
older since the dav before. Lines had 
appeared, wrinkling his face, and his 
walk was that of an old man. _ 

‘© T won’t attempt to hide the fact,”’ 
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he confessed, ‘‘ that it’s been a cruel 
blow to me. While I was at Cam- 
bridge over thirty years ago, my am- 
bition was to discover some great in- 
vention of utility to my country. Then 
when I married,and later on found that 
there was no hope of children, all my 
hopes were centred on the Fish. For 
years I’ve been perfecting it, and now 
——well, talk is useless! ”’ 

Dove tried to sympathise, but mere 
words seemed helpless to assuage his 
grief. 

‘“* My wife insists on my taking some 
exercise,’’ said Gibbon, “‘ so I’m go- 
ing to walk over to Dunstable. If you 
want any lunch walk over to the Hall, 
and Raven will look. after you.’’ 

“Thanks very much. I shall be 
glad to do.so,’’ said Dove. ‘‘ Well, 
I hope we’ll be able to restore the Fish 
all right. At any rate it’s an awkward 
thing for any spy to get out of this 
country; and that gives us time to 
make a thorough search.”’ 

*“T’m afraid I’m not so hopeful,’’ 
answered Gibbon. He then walked 
away. 

Half-an-hour later Dove’s drowsi- 
ness seemed to disappear. The float 
bobbed up and down as a tench nib- 
bled at the bait, but the owner of the 
rod was three hundred yards away, in- 
vestigating the boathouse in general, 
and the broken trap-door in particular, 
with the utmost care. He spent at least 
an hour on his task, chiefly tracing the 
wires along which the electric current 
was conducted. At half-past one he 
went up to the Hall and after lunch en- 
joved a quiet smoke in Mr. Gibbon’s 
librarv. This room was indeed more 
like an electrical laboratory than a lib- 
tarv, for festoons of wire ran from the 
roof to the various terminals. Dove 
studied these with the interest of a 
sailor exrerienced in all the electrical 
interior of a modern fighting ship. He 
was interrupted in his studies by the 
butler, Raven, entering and saying: 
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‘* Someone wishes to speak to you 
on the telephone, sir.”’ 

He went into the telephone room and 
took up the receiver. A voice spoke. 

‘* Hello, hello! Oh, good! It’s 
you. This is Crummack speaking. 
Can you read Ruritanian? You can? 
Good! Could you possibly run down 
to the Crown and Thistle Hotel on the 
Hitchin Road? Yes, something to 
show you. An urgent matter.”’ 

Right. be along in half-an- 
hour,’’ was Dove’s answer. 

He was soon off on his motor-cycle, 
and was met at the pub, the Crown and 
Thistle, by Crummack, who stopped 
him on the road. 

Most important discovery,’’ said 
Crummack. ‘‘ I told you the man we 
call the ‘ Cop ’ was down here. Well, 
he heard last night in the billiard room 
of his pub that there was a commercial, 
by name De Castro, at the Crown 
Hotel, who was selling Californian 
apples. Now he happened to know that 


this was the wrong season of the year 


for the sale of that fruit. So he smelt 
a rat. He passed me the hint, and in 
consequence we searched the commer- 
cial’s room an hour ago. Come and see 
what we found.”’ 

** Anv chance of De Castro coming 
back ? ’’ asked Dove. 


Not the slightest,’’? replied Crum- 
mack. ‘‘ Hall is shadowing him in 
Hitchin, and he will be arrested there 
on suspicion this afternoon.”’ 

The two walked across the road, and 
entered the little commercial hotet. 
Upstairs in a small back room, fusty 
with oilcloth, Crummack pulled from 
under the bed the commercial’s trunk. 
From it he took out a small bottle, 
which appeared to be hair oil. 

*‘ Invisible ink, or I’m a Dutch- 
man! ”’ he said. 

‘‘Here’s the pen.’’ He showed a ball- 
pointed pen. ‘‘ Most incriminating of 
all, here’s an address of a secret agent 
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we know of in Paddington,’’ He 
showed an envelope with the address : 


HERMANN LOVEL, 
Hairdresser, 
23 PRINCE’S GATE, 
Lonpon, N. 


Dove was handling the envelope, 
and was about to speak when the door 
opened and in walked De Castro, the 
dealer in Californian apples. He hesi- 
tated for a moment, while the other 
two stood petrified. Dove wished he 
had brought a revolver, for even spies 
sometimes turn. De Castro then asked 
sharply: 

** What the devil are you doing in 
my bedrooom ? ”’ 

“What are’ you doing with this 
address? ’? asked Crummack. 

**T buy my hair oil from Hermann 
Lovel. As you see, I’m getting a bit 
thin on top.’’ De Castro bent his head 
forwards. ‘‘ I can recommend his 
goods.”’ 

Crummack drew the bow at a venture 
and held up the pen. ‘“‘ Yes, and I 
suppose this is the instrument with 
which you apply the lotion.”’ 

De Castro hesitated and_ then 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ You add 
insinuations to your insult of search- 
ing my belongings. I shall report you 
to the landlord of mv hotel and have 
you thrown out.’’ He turned to go. 

“No, you don’t, my man,’’ said 
Crummack. 

But De Castro was out and down 
the stairs like a chamois leaping down 
an Alpine peak—only to run into the 
arms of Hall, who was hurrying back. 
Hall lost not a moment, but with the 
adroitness of an old police constable, 
had the handcuffs on him. 

Very sorry, sir,”’ said Hall, but 
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he gave me the slip in Hitchin. He 
must have surprised you.” 

De Castro made no resistance and 
they took him upstairs again. 

‘* A clean knock-out,’’ he observed, 
as he sat on the bed. ‘“‘ I thought it 
was a chancy game.”’ 

‘* T must let you know that anything 
you say will be taken down in evidence 
against you,’’ warned Crummack. 

‘* That makes no difference,’’ replied 
De Castro. ‘ I’d as soon work for you 
as for the Ruritanians.”’ 

** Ah,”’ interjected Hall, ‘‘ then you 
were in the pay of the Ruritanians? ”’ 

De Castro looked at him cunningly. 
“You can draw your own conclus- 
ions.” 

Crummack interrupted. “ It’s no 
use pursuing the matter here. 
better get him out of here and then 
we can go into the question.”’ 

So De Castro was walked off to. the 
police station. Dove accompanied the 
party. ‘‘ You know I’m not satisfied 
yet,’’ he remarked to Crummack. ‘“‘We 
may have found the thief, but we have 
not found the sword fish. After all, it’s 
the invention we’re after! ”’ 

bet you a fiver,’? chuckled 
Crummack, ‘‘ we’re well on the scent.”’ 

“Right, take you,’ replied 
Dove. ‘‘ In the meantime, I’m going 
back to the lake. The fish should bite 
better to-night.” 

He returned, but left early without 
troubling even to try his luck once 
more. He went back to the hotel, en- 
joyed a solid dinner, and about ten 
o’clock went out for a stroll and a quiet 
pipe. As soon as he was well away 
from the village he walked briskly up 
_ to the woods at the back of the Hall, 
and made his way to the gardener’s 
shed and borrowed without leave a 
spade and a pick. With the help of 
these he did navvies’ work for two 
hours to the S.W. of the boathouse, 
until the path looked as if the drains 
had been up. At the end of two hours 
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he appeared satisfied, for he returned 
to the hotel and slept the sleep of the 
just. He was awakened by the cham- 
bermaid telling him that a gentleman 
called Mr. Crummack was below, and 
wished to see him. 

Crummack was brought up. 

““Take a pew,’’ said Dove. ‘‘What’s 
the news? ”’ 

Well,’’ stated Crummack, decid- 
edly. ‘‘ I’ve just run over to settle 
things up here—pay odd bills and tell 
Gibbon that we hope to restore the 
sword fish safely to him by Friday 
at the latest.’’ 

That’s good, very good,’ an- 
swered Dove. ‘‘ But why are you so 
sure? 

“Well, we searched  Lovel’s 
house—the hairdresser, you remem- 
ber, with whom De Castro was 
corresponding. In the false bot- 
tom of a drawer in his kitchen we found 
certain proof that he had been | in- 
structed by the Secret Intelligence 
Department of Ruritania to investigate 
the work being done at Lakestone by 
Gibbon, and to send anything to them 
likely to be of value. That’s the ex-- 
planation of De Castro being at the 
Crown! 

‘* Has De Castro revealed the hiding 
place of the fish? ’’ asked Dove. 

*“ No, but we’ll have it out of him 
soon.” 

What is his story? ’’ persisted 
Dove. 

‘‘ Oh, that he’s a Peruvian,’’ an- 
swered Crummack. ‘‘ That he’s only 
been employed for two months, and 
that he’s had no chance yet of getting 
anything of value. He sticks to that, 
but I’m sure it’s only a blind. He 
also offers to join our secret service to- 
morrow if we’ll give him the chance.”’ 

What’s the next move? ’’ ques- 
tioned Dove, who by this time had got 
out of bed and was shaving. 

“* The Chief is seeing him this morn- 
ing, and no doubt by threats of bribery 
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will get the secret out of him. In the 
meantime I’m going up to the Hall to 
reassure old Gibbon.”’ 

‘“ That’s very considerate of you,”’ 
said Dove, ‘‘ but do you mind me ac- 
companying you and having my say 
first? 

“* Not at all.’’ Crummack, however, 
looked puzzled at the request. 

The two walked up to the Hall to- 
gether and were shown by Raven into 
Mr. Gibbon’s study. 

He welcomed them with the words, 
“‘ I’m delighted to see you. I hope 
you bring good news of the Fish? 

“ Certainly I do,’’ answered Dove. 
‘* What about S F 14? ”’ 

Crummack stared as if Dove had 
departed from his senses. Mr. Gibbon 
looked at him with quiet dignity and 
said : 

“* Really, I am at a loss to under- 
stand you.”’ 

Dove laughed. ‘ Really, Mr. Gib- 
bon, it’s no use trying to bluff me. 
What about the cable marked with a 
tab S F 14 ? The end is over there,”’ 
he glanced towards the electrical set. 

Gibbon asked calmly, ‘‘I am amused 
at your hints. What on earth has S F 
14 to do with the sword fish ? ”’ 

“‘Everything,’’ answered Dove. “The 
cable gave it life and motion and now 
it has given it concealment.”’ 

Concealment! Where?’’ ejacu- 
lated Crummack. 

‘In the mud of the lake,’’ replied 
Dove. ‘“‘Honestly, Mr. Gibbon, I don’t 
know why you did it, but without 
doubt you, yourself, are the thief we 
are looking for. You have hidden the 
fish ! 

“How did you guess all this?” 
Gibbon was chuckling to himself. He 
seemed more amused at being found 
out than disconcerted by the discovery. 

‘* T spent two hours of last night dig- 
ging up the cables round the _ boat- 
house and generally nosing round,”’ 
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said Dove. ‘‘ Further, I believe that 
you stole the design from your own 
safe. Is that not so, Mr. Gibbon? ”’ 

Gibbon smiled. ‘‘ I see the Admir- 
alty are not as foolish as the politicians. 
Yes, you’ve hit on the truth. But can- 
not a man do what he will with his 
own? If I prefer not to disclose my 
secrets is not the work of my brain 
mine to destroy ? ”’ 

“I’m not prepared to argue that,’’ 
responded Dove, ‘‘ but I would like 
to know why you did this. What was 
your motive ? ”’ 

“* Provided that you two will swear 
not to give me away I’ll explain,’’ 
said Gibbon. ‘“ If not, well, you’ll go 
away, but I shall make away utterly 
with the Fish and the plans.”’ 

Both took an oath, after Crummack 
had protested that he must have some 
explanation to give his chief. 

“Right! Tl arrange that,’’ said 
Gibbon. 


““T’ve always been suspicious of 


Government Department and _politic- 
ians, but when two days ago I heard 
Forestier blithering, and even talking 
of discussing the sword fish with the 


Ruritanian Ambassador, it was too 
much. I. had all the wires from the 
Fish connected to my study, so on the 
excuse of sending a telephone message 
I ran the Fish out into the lake, and 
burst open the trap-door so as to give 
the appearance of outside agents. It 
was an impulsive act, I own, but I 
thought refusal to agree to hand over 
my invention would involve a lot of 
trouble, and that on the whole disap- 
pearance would be the simplest. In 
any case Ruritania shall not have it.”’ 

“* Well, I’m d——d! ”’ said Crum- 
mack. 

‘As the position stands now, I have 
arranged since you left me yesterday 
that both model and plans may be 
utterly destroyed if I am pestered fur- 
ther. You, Commander Dove, can tell 
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the First Sea Lord privately that the 
invention will be at his disposal when 
the opportune time arrives, provided 
no amateur and no politician is allowed 
to know. You, Crummack, can tell 
your Chief as much of the truth as you 
think fit, but Forestier may as well go 
on thinking that the secret agent has 
collared the invention. It may prove 
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a salutary warning to him for the 
future. As for De Castro, don’t employ 
him on any account. He came to my 
house under the pretext of applying to 
be engaged as a groom, and he gave 
himself away within the first five min- 
utes. Have some sherry and cake, 


won’t you? I believe a detective’s job 
is a dry one! ” 
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Pen & Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 


Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 5—THE RETRIEVER 


HANGES in fashion and_ the 
seein, popularity of shooting 
driven game were the retriever’s op- 
portunity, for, while the pointers and 
setters of our forefathers’ were not 
checked in the habit they formed of re- 
trieving quite early in their field edu- 
cation, it became apparent aS ways of 
shooting changed that quick gather- 
ing and delivery of game were ad- 
visable; hence the introduction of a 
dog kept especially for the job which 
is mentioned. And what a standard 
the art of breaking has reached. I have 
seen a dog, a Labrador owned by an 
amateur, trained to pick up and deliver 
pins to his handler. Sent for one he 
would hunt the ground till he found 
his pin, and could be backed, nine 
times out of ten, to bring it to 
hand as cleanly and as_ readily 
as if a hare or partrige was the 
subject of quest. A wonderful dog, 
beyond a doubt, but he was not 
the best of a line of champions which 
include Peter and Patron of Faskally, 
Flapper, Meeru, Rab and Sweep of 
Glendareul, Dungavel Phoebe and 
Tuno, Hunsdon Zulu, Grouse of 
Riverside, Rust, Pitchford Marshal 
and Monarch. So close together were 
most of these field trial dogs that it 
is next to impossible to place them in 
order of merit, and, though he never 
attained the rank of champion, T am 
not alone in the opinion that Mr. 


T. W. Twyford’s Peter of Whitmore 
was a retriever of exceptional brilli- 
ance. I was at Adare, the Earl of 
Dunraven’s estate, in the autumn of 
1913 on the occasion of the first (and 
last) meeting of the Irish Retriever 
Society when Peter fairly and squarely 
wiped the eye of all the best dogs in 
the country by crossing the swift-flow- 
ing river running through the park at 
Adare Manor and returning with a 
bird which had dropped on ground 
some fifty or sixty yards from the bank 
opposite to where the crowd was 
stationed. Handled by Cady, the dog 
worked strictly to orders, and with 
only a whistled signal to guide him— 
for he had not marked the fall of the 
bird—he feathered round like a fox- 
hound and brought to hand what the 
other dogs had failed to find. Asa 
fact some of them would not face the 
water. 

My acquaintance with retriever 
trials dates from the first of the series 
instituted by the International Gun- 
dog League and run on the Hamp- 
shire-Sussex border near Havant on 
lines suggested by Mr. S. Smale. Not 
one of the crowd drawn from all parts 
of the country for the meeting could 
have dreamed of the popularity the 
movement was likely to attain; as a 
fact within ten years both the Kennel 
Club and the Scottish Field Trials 
Association instituted open meetings 
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and had enormous entries, while the 
local and district gatherings of such 
societies as the Horsham and _ Dis- 
trict League; the Western Counties 
and South Wales; the Cheshire, North 
Wales and Shropshire; the Northum- 
berland County; the Beds, Herts and 
Bucks; the Eastern Counties; the 
Yorkshire, and that of the Game- 
keepers’ Association made _ splendid 
nurseries. It was after running with 
credit at confined gatherings that the 
late Mr. Andrew Buxton’s Hunsdon 
Zulu and Colonel Weller’s Meeru 
spread-eagled big fields at the open 
competitions; the latter was certainly 
one of the best bitches ever oe at 
trials, and though nothing to look at 
as the saying goes—she was a mar- 
vellous retriever, perfectly steady, 
possessed of a first rate nose and ex- 
ceptionally quick, though in the last 
essential I fancy she was no match for 
Mr. Lewis D. Wigan’s Rab of Glen- 
dareul. Meeru was never worked by 
any man but her owner who had 
broken her on the shooting near Bed- 
ford he shared with Mr. W. L. Fitz- 
patrick and, but for the war stopping 
the competitions, Colonel Weller 
would have proved that her good qual- 
ities were transmitted to her progeny, 
for he had a very clever youngster he 
was anxious to bring out. 

The Labrador, Flapper, also was 
never handled by anyone but his 
owner, and the understanding there 
seemed to be between Mr. Maurice 
Portal and his dog was the subject of 
comment at every meeting at which 
they appeared. Flapper did more for 
his breed than any other dog and I 
remember one particular meeting in 
Northumberland at which every stake 
was won by a dog or bitch claiming the 
Hexham celebrity as sire. 

The best flat-coats, of course, were 


Mr. H. Reginald Cooke’s Grouse of — 


Riverside (a gentleman’s dog if ever 
there was one) Rab and Sweep of 
Glendaruel, though my Gloucester- 
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shire friend, Mr. Ernest Turner, gen- 
erally brought forward a useful one 
from the Shipton Oliffe kennel; Park 
Darkie, for instance, was just removed 
from the front rank. Mr. Charles Eley 
also was a very staunch admirer of 
the handsome flat-coat in the early days 
of trials; it is to be hoped that he and 
his kinsmen, Major W. G. Eley and 
Captain Harry Eley, will’ again be 
heard of in connection with retrievers 
when the little affair on the continent 
is settled once and for all. 

How strange that no tip-top curly- 
coated dog has been brought out; 
there must be some useful specimens 
of the old variety still in the country. 
If one believes the stories heard at 
some of the trials it is only a question 
of Bill Grimes (quite a fictitious name, 
I ought to explain) bringing his old 
dog, for the said O.D. to carry every- 
thing before him and thus gain undy- 
ing fame for himself and his deserv- 
ing owner. It is astonishing how 
many Bill” Grimes’s ’’ continue to 
hide under a bushel their own as well 
as their dog’s light. I have listened 
to stories about these wonderful dogs 
till tired almost to boredom, and am 
hoping one day to have the pleasure 
of seeing a paragon; he is almost 
always a curly-coated dog and “ real 
wonderful ”’ on a runner. 

Good golden-coloured retrievers are 
no rarity, and I have an idea that 
when trials are resumed, as they must 
be, before long, we shall see a topper 
brought out. The Russian tracker is 
too rare a dog to bother about 
though I have seen one at work on 
Colonel The Hon. le Poer Trench’s 
shooting near Gerrard’s Cross, while, 
though the late Lord Feversham ran 
useful biscuit-coloured retrievers up 
to the time he found it necessary to 
engage in sterner occupation, the 
variety is in comparatively few hands 
and I should say Lord Lonsdale has 
a long way the strongest kennel. The 
Westmorland nobleman, by the way, 
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made quite a stirring speech about 
retrievers and their work at the dinner 
of the Kennel Club held in London 
late in 1911, shortly after the trials at 
Lowther. 

‘* T should,’’ he said, ‘‘ like to see 
dogs in the field with partridges ; dogs 
in the field with grouse, and dogs in 
the field when covers are shot, and I 
should like to abandon—nothing ap- 
peals to me more—every single dog 
that has anything to do with a pin- 
ioned bird. I will tell you why. It is 
not natural. I know perfectly well it 
is a most excellent education for a dog 
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to train it on a pinioned bird, but to 
my mind you are teaching it to run a 
hare when you want it to run a deer. 
You are teaching it to run a bird 
wholly healthy and well with not one 
particle of wound or blood on it, and 
if you teach a dog on a pinioned bird 
you will see the dog leave the wounded | 
bird to go to the whole one. The 
whole secret of a really first-class ani- 
mal in the chase where wounded game 
is concerned is the fact that it adheres 
to the line of the wounded bird so as 
to collect the wounded before it 
touches the live one.’’ 
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OW thankful everyone will be 
when this war is over, and 
they are able to go expeditions again 
among the sea birds, and lie basking 
in the sun watching them sitting on 
the rocks or busily bringing food for 
their young. 

One of the pleasantest places to go 
is the Scilly Isles for, besides the 
pleasure of watching the birds, there 
is the boating to be had to the various 
islands. Naturally one has to choose 
one’s day, as if it is at all rough it is 
impossible to land on the islands, 
which are really nothing but bare 
rocks standing in the middle of the 
Atlantic. 

One day we went to one of these 
islands. The landing was quite easy 
as the sea was comparatively calm, 
but the getting-off was quite another 
thing, as a gale suddenly began to 


spring up, and we had to pack up 


our cameras, etc. very hurriedly. The 
place where we landed was impossible 
to get away from, as the sea was beat- 
ing in too much, so we had to clamber 
down the most difficult side of the 
islands, in fact in one place we had 
to slide down one steep rock. We 
managed to get off by jumping into 
the boat as it came in on the wave. 
We had a good wetting going home, 
but we none of us minded that. 

There was one bird on that island 
. which I am sure never took its eyes 
off us the whole time we were there, 
and I expect was much amused at 
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our departure. The last thing 1 heard 
as we left the island was its harsh 
“‘keep keep’’ note. This was an 
Oyster Catcher whose nest we had 
found, and I tried to hide myself and 
camera in between the rocks, covering 
everything up as well as possible with 
stones and sea-weed, but that bird sat 
on a rock looking at me as much as to 
say ‘‘ I know you are there, you idiot, 
so I am not going to my nest,’’ and 
it never did the whole time I was 
there ! 

Another day I was done again by 
these birds. I was sure, by the way 
they kept flying round and round, 
they had a nest on a headland close 
by, and as I could not find it by hunt- 
ing, I went some way off and watched 
them through my glasses, hoping to 
see the bird go on to its nest, but not 
a bit of it, although I was there a good 
hour, it continued to fly about, and 
kept coming to see if I was still there. 

They had the best of me on another 
occasion. One evening we found a 
nest with the eggs just ‘‘ chipped ”’ 
but when we went again two days 
afterwards, the birds had already left 
the nest, although we could tell by the 
excited way the old ones flew about 
that the young were hidden some- 
where among the large stones, we 
could not find them anywhere. But I 
at last scored by putting up a ‘‘hide’’ 
near a nest, made with the cover of 
my tent laid over a pole between two 
rocks, the whole of it covered as much 
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as possible with thrift and lichen which 
was growing among the rocks. I left 
it all night for the birds to get used 
to. In the morning I went with one of 
my friends and took up my position in 
the ‘‘hide,’? and when I was ready my 
friend left. It is always best to take 
someone as birds are unable to count 
and when one leaves, they imagine all 
are gone. While waiting I examined 
the nest, which only consisted of a 
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of the shutter being released fright- 
ened it off, but it very soon returned 
again and finally I had to rattle the 
corner of the tent to make it move so 
as to be able to get some photographs 
of it walking on to the nest. 

Another name for these birds is 
Seapie,’’ owing to their black and 
white plumage. They make an ex- 
cellent sentries for directly they see 
anyone they will at once give the 


OYSTER CATCHER. 


slight depression in the ground just 
above high water mark, with a good 
many limpet shells lying about. Lim- 
pets are one of their favourite foods. 
To get them off they insert their long 
red bills in between them and the rock. 
Whcn the bird returned about ten 
minutes later it settled on the rock 
close to the nest. It was still rather 
suspicious and stopped to have a good 
look round before walking on to its 
nest. The first time or two the noise 


alarm by uttering their harsh note. 
One night they could not make out 
what was happening, as the search- 
lights were being used, and we heard 
their cries continuing for the rest of 
the night. 

There was another bird beside the 
Oyster Catcher which was thankful to 
see us leave the island that day, and 
that was a Shag. Directly it saw me 
coming near the rock on which it was 
standing, it puffed up all its feathers, 
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opened its mouth and hissed at me, 
evidently using bad bird language. 
It was even so furious it did not mind 
how close I came to it. After it had 
had its photograph taken, I looked to 
see why it was in such a frightful tem- 
per, and found there was a nest among 
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three, but I have sometimes found 
four, so it is not to be wondered at that 
they increase so rapidly or do such a 
lot of damage to the fishing. Being 
able to dive to such a depth, no fish is 
really safe from them, and as their 
throats expand enormously, they can 


the rocks in which were two eggs and 
one little dead bird. I suppose it 
thought I was the cause of its death, 
therefore its fury with me. These birds 
are tremendous divers, being able to 
go to a great depth. They have two, 
or sometimes three broods a year, the 
usual number of eggs at a time being 


swallow a fish as broad as a man’s 
two hands spread out. The young 
birds are hideous when first hatched, 
not having a particle of down on them. 

On another island we visited there 
were chiefly Greater Black Back Gulls. 
These are the largest of the gull tribe 
and are really magnificent birds, par- 
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ticularly when they are slowly flying 
overhead, as they measure quite six 
feet from the tip of one wing to the 
other. They are beautifully marked, 
their heads and breasts being snow- 
white, with back and wings quite 
black. Some people say they take four 
years to attain their adult plumage, but 
we have two tame ones and they had it 
when they were three years old. In 


outlooks on each side, I was much in- 
terested in watching the old birds. On 
one side was a bird sitting on her nest, 
and when I developed the two photo- 
graphs I took of her, she was sitting 
in exactly the same position, although 
she had been off the nest meanwhile. 
The only way to distinguish between 
the two negatives was by her head, as 
one was slightly more turned towards 


GREATER BLACK BACK GULL’S NEST. 


their winter plumage they have dark 
spots on the top of the head and neck, 
which begin to appear in October and 
disappear again in March. When 
quite young the little birds look like 
small spotted balls of fluff. When 
about a month old they can be seen 
swimming about in the big pools 
among the rocks. When sitting in a 
“hide ’’.by one of their nests, with 


the ‘‘ hide ’’ than the other. Looking 
out of one of the other outlooks, | 
watched another pair arrive. The cock 
bird stood sentry on a high rock, while 
the hen alighted on the ground and 
uttered a cry, at the sound of which 
three young ones came out from 
among the rocks. She proceeded to 
feed them by bringing up some nearly 
digested food, the remains of which 
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she re-swallowed when they had had 
sufficient. The little ones had lain so 
quiet among the rocks that I had no 
idea they were there. 
On the other side of the ‘* hide ’’ was 
another old bird standing on the top 
of the rock, and on another, much 
lower down, was a young one trying 
to get up to its parent. It kept getting 
down and trying another way, then 


trying to rescue it, or if they were 
fighting over it as a meal. 

The Lesser Black Gulls have chosen 
the most picturesque island as their 
chief breeding station; here they nest 
by the thousands. The whole place is 
thickly carpeted with thrift, and, in 
places, bracken. As one walks along, 
great care has to be taken not to tread 
into a nest as they are so close to- 


LESSER BLACK 


back again to its former position, but 
it never succeeded in getting up. 
These birds are very bad tempered, 
and will kill quite big birds and rab- 
bits. I saw two old birds having a tre- 
mendous fight in the air, and on going 
to see what it was about, found they 
had a fair-sized voung gull, which 
they dropped directly I arrived, but it 
was so hurt that I had to kill it. I do 
not know whether one was the parent 


BACK GULLS. 


gether. The old birds fly screaming 
overhead, and swooping down on the 
intruder. I was sitting with my head 
under the focussing cloth waiting for 
a bird to alight on a certain rock, when 
I received a sharp blow on the head, 
which was repeated three times. At 
first I thought it was one of my friends 
throwing stones at me, then I dis- 
covered it was one of these birds which 
had swooped down and pecked me, as 
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evidently in its opinion I was sitting 
too close to its nest. I had been hit 
with their wings but never pecked be- 
fore. 

These Lesser Black Back Gulls are 
marked just the same as the Greater 
Black Back Gulls, only, as their names 
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their heads, and they show up more 
as they are bright orange red in colour, 
with three ridges of grey around. 
When possible they use disused rabbit 
burrows for their nesting sites, or 
when these are not obtainable, they 
dig them out for themselves. When 


RAZOR 


imply, they are smaller; also they have 
vellow coloured legs instead of flesh 
coloured ones. 

On another part of the island the 
ground is more bare and here the Puf- 
fins live in large quantities. These 
birds are very quaint looking, their 
beaks being several sizes too large for 


BILLS, 


the ground is unsuitable for digging 
they are to be seen sitting on their 


solitary egg under big stones. One 
bird was evidently afraid I wanted to 
catch it, as when I looked in under the 
rock it got as far back as it could and 
shoved its egg out from under it with 
its web foot, as much as to say, ‘‘There, 
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take this, and leave me in peace.’’ No 
doubt if I had put my hand in, my 
fingers would have been bitten to the 
bone, as they bite as hard as parrots, 
in fact one of their names is Sea Par- 
rot. When approaching the islands 
these birds are to be seen in hundreds 
sitting on the water, and-as the boat 
appears, they either fly rapidly away 
or dive down and come up again some 
way off. 
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was a Razorbill. It would flv for sev- 
eral hundred yards and then come to 
the surface for a minute or two, then 
down and off again. I was watching 
it for quite half an hour, and it was 
still doing it when we left. Their egg 
(they, like the Puffin, never lay more 
than one) is a very large one for the 
size of the bird, and is placed on a 
ledge or in a crevice of the rocks, no 
nest of any sort being made. 


Another bird which also dives in the 
same way is the Razorbill. They are 
particularly clumsy birds when land- 
ing on the rocks, as they fly with their 


legs straggling out and come down - 


with a flop. They seem to be very 
affectionate birds for they are often to 
be seen rubbing their blunt bills up and 
down each other. They are able to fly 
under water. In a bay where the sea 
was very blue and transparent I saw 
something darting about at a tremen- 
dous pace just below the surface. On 
looking through my glasses I saw it 


PUFFINS. 


Among the most fascinating birds 
to watch are the Ring Plovers. They 
are about the size of Larks, and are 
usually to be found on the seashore, 
where they make their nests, which 
really only consist of a hollow scooped 
out, either in the sand, or among the 
sea-weed. They are very restless birds, 
and are either flying in a rapid semi- 
circular flight, uttering a soft, plain- 
tive two-note whistle, or else running 
along the sand. The young ones run 
as soon as they are hatched, and they 
can run, as we discovered. One day we 
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managed to catch one, it first struggled 
violently, then it lay, pretending to be 
dead, then suddenly leapt up again. 
When we put it down it tore off top 
pace over the sand and boulders. | 
defy anyone to have caught that little 
bird again, and it was still going top 
pace wher we last saw it. Although 
they can run so soon and so fast it is 
some time before they are able to fly. 
They have a great idea of proteciing 
themselves at a very early age. We 
came across three of them one day. On 
seeing us the old bird gave a warning 
cry and they at once separated and hid 
under different stones. The old bird 


then tried to draw us away by running 
along pretending to have a broken 
wing. Finding we did not follow, she 
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then lay down as though dead; then 
finding even that did not draw us, she 
flew back and called the young ones 
and first led one a little way, and sat 
down for a few seconds to nestle it, and 
then she would go and do the 
same to each of the others, so by 
degrees she got them farther and far- 
ther away from me. That poor bird 
did work hard to protect her young; I 
began to feel a beast for being there, 
and finally went away and left her in 
peace. 

One evening as we were sitting on 
the shore we saw a seal put its head up 
with a fish in its mouth which it pro- 
ceeded to rip up and make its evening 
meal of. There are a lot of these seals 
about among the islands. 
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EGARDING Fishing Tackle gen- 

erally. Always be careful of it. 
After coming home in the evening, 
make a practice of pulling all damp 
line off the reel and drying it by hang- 
ing over a chair back or on a nail. Do 
not leave your flies or gut to rot in a 
damp box. Flies that are put away, or 
which are not for present use, should 
have pieces of napthaline put’in with 
them to keep moths away, and gut 
should be kept in chamois leather, and 
all light excluded from it. I never 
use more than one yard of single gut 
in Salmon Fly Fishing (except for 
dry fly), with a twisted length of about 
a yard of tapered gut between it and 
the line. 

All lines for fly fishing should be 
tapered, preferably both ways, 1.e., at 
both ends. When the taper at one end 
is gone rotten, or has to be discarded 
for any reason, the line can be turned 
round and used the other way. The 
back line should be just as thin as can 
be used for the work -it has to do, 
and the true line and back line should 
together be about sixty yards for trout, 
and one hundred at least for salmon. 

It is only in very exceptional circum- 
stances that the back line comes into 
use, but it is quite necessary that it 
should slide through the rings freely, 
and the best way to splice the two 
together is to fray each out for about 
an inch, by picking apart the strands 
with a needle. Then make three sep- 
arate strands out of each lot (Fig. 47) 
and twist each of the thin strands into 


a point between the finger and thumb. 
Then place the six strands together so 


Fic. 47. 
that the unravelled part of the lines 
are in contact and facing each other. 


Commence whipping with fine silk 
at the centre of the proposed joint, 
and whip closely, first to the right till 
all the points are whipped down to the 
line, and then begin again at the centre 
and whip to the left till all the points 
are whipped down. Now varnish with 
very thin shellac varnish thoroughly 
and immediately after roll the join be- 
tween two flat surfaces, such as the 
surface of a polished table and a bit 
of glass. This will have the double 
effect of making the joint quite round 
and smooth, and of working the var- 
nish thoroughly into the splice. When 
nearly dry, put another layer of silk 
over it, varnish, and roll as before. — 
In this case the binding can be done 
from either end. It is best not to 
begin in the middle. 
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When this is dry it is the strongest 
piece in the line, and will slide through 
the smallest rings freely. 

In knotting gut together, it should 
always be thoroughly soaked first in 
tepid or lukewarm water. 

Trout casts are usually made up by 
laying the parts to be knotted side by 
side, and tying a knot just as you 
would tie a knot in a single piece of 
string, with the exception that the knot 
is tied by passing twice through in- 
stead of once. The short ends are then 
cut off. 

Salmon casts are generally joined up 
with what is known as the buffer knot, 
1.e., the two knots are tied separately 
and then pulled up tight. The best 
way I can describe it is thus: A and B 
are two strands of gut which it is in- 
tended to knot together. Tie a figure 
of eight knot on B with A at the point 
C,and do ditto on A with B at the point 
D. We then have a thing like Fig. 49. 


If you pull A and B the knots will 
slide along till they meet. Then pull 
the short ends hard and cut them off. 
The simplest way to find out these 
knots is to practice with a bit of thick 
string. 

Putting the cast on the line is done 


50. 
as in Fig. 50. The one line represents 
the loop on the gut, and the other, the 
line. Begin by putting the end of the 
line through the loop, and carry it 
round behind the gut of the cast, bring 
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it to the front again and pass the end 
under the line. This is the first part 
of the knot and is drawn in the dia- 
gram with a strong black line. 

We have now got as far as passing 
the line end under the line. Now carry 
the end round behind the line (where 
it leaves the loop for the rod top), and 
outside and clear of the gut loop; then 
bring the end forward again and pass 
it under the line again as shown. If 
you now catch hold of the line with one 
hand and pull the point of the line with 
the other, the knot is formed. To undo 
it, pick the end out from under the last 
piece of line and the knot falls to 
pieces. 

If-you should intend using a dropper 
fly on a cast, use the gut double when 
the fly is put on. This is done either 
by pulling a pair of buffer knots apart, 
or by cutting the cast at a knot and 
putting on two buffer knots. Then put 
the fly on by looping the gut of the fly 
over the double gut of the cast. First 
pull the fly gut tight, and then pull the 
buffer knots up on each side of it. 

Rods which are constantly being 
used should be stood upright, and for 
this a stand in a lofty hall is best. 

The stand should be a good substan- 
tial one and about three feet high at 
least, and for salmon rods it should be 
five feet high, with clips to hold the 
rods, like those which are used in a 
billiard room to hold the cues, only 
larger. 

A stand to hold six rods should be 
about three feet six inches long, five 
feet high, and have a good broad 
bottom, something like Fig. 51. 
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The pegs are to hang the line on, 
to dry it, and the cups in the stand 
base are for the rubber buttons on the 
rod bottoms to go into. 


\ 


Fic. 51. (Sipe View). 


Shelves can be fitted in the open 
Space to put fly and cast boxes on. 

If it has been a wet day, always wipe 
your rod dry before putting it away. 
Heat and damp are bad for rods. 
When rods are in their cases they are 
best hung up on a nail by a loop 
‘sewed to the end of the case. A little 
grease put on the ferrules of a rod 
greatly assist putting together and 
taking down. 

I make a practice of always using 
the smallest rod possible, in considera- 
tion of the water to be fished, for two 
reasons: You get more exciting times, 

-and it is easier work. 

I generally use a rod (fly) for salmon 
between fourteen and seventeen feet 
long. For prawn, minnow or worm a 
shorter and stiffer rod is used, with 
fewer rings. Bear in mind that the 
old idea of ‘‘ having a reel to balance 
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the rod ’’ is quite erroneous. Have 
everything as light as you possibly 
can, consistent with the work it is re- 
quired to do. The best reels are of 
aluminium, and weigh only +a few 
ounces with the line on them, and 
have a large agate ring for the line to 
rub against. Agate rings are also 
mounted on rods, but beware of put- 
ting the rod or reel down roughly near 
a stone wall or a gravel bed, for the 
agate is brittle, and if you get a chip 
in it, your line is done for in about 
five minutes. 

A rub over with fat is a good thing 
for lines now and again, it especially 
assists casting a bait, when nearly all 
the line is drawn in each time. Special 
preparations are sold by most tackle 
makers for this purpose, and being in 
a box, are handy for the purpose. 

Don’t forget to oil your reels thor- 
oughly now and again, and go over 
them to see that no screws are loose. 

The best net for landing trout should 
only have a handle about a foot long, 
and a good-sized oval on to which the 
net is fastened. It should be quite 
fifteen inches lengthways and a foot 
across. There should be a clip bound 
on the handle facing the net so as to 
be able to clip it on the pocket of your 
coat and let it hang down. Small nets 
are a holy terror. I landed a trout of 
eleven and a half pounds for Major 
G. L. Ashley-Dodd in a net which 
must have been intended for catching 
minnows, and how we ever got the 
fish ashore is hard to say. 


If you put a little clip for the net to 
hang on also, it improves matters, and 
the net doesn’t drag on the ground. 
For salmon, a two-handed net is re- 
quired, but a telescopic gaff is much 
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handier. I never use either a gaff or 
net if I can “‘ tail ’’ the fish, t.e., bring 
him close to you and catch hold of the 
small part of his body where it joins 
the tail, with the finger and thumb of 
the right hand, and carry him ashore. 
This is an easy matter with a salmon, 
but very difficult with grilse, but you 
can pinch ’’ him the same way at 
the gills. 

Kill a fish when landed with a blow 
at the back of the head. 

To take the hooks out of a kelt, sit 
on him near the tail, and hold his head 
down and mouth open with one hand 
while vou cut the hooks out with the 
other. 

More lines are destroyed accidentally 
by dropping a cigarette ash on them, 
or by treading on them with nailed 
boots on a stone, than in any other 
way, so be careful to avoid doing 
either. If vou happen to hook a cow or 
calf behind you when casting, hang on 
and break the gut. It is the only way, 
but a dog may (perhaps) let you take 
the fly out if it is only in his fur. If it 
isn’t, cut the line, and follow him 
home to get your tackle back. 

Don’t leave vour tackle, with the 
bait hanging loose, outside the house 
while you are at lunch (or otherwise). 
The cat is pretty certain to play with 
it if you do and there may be trouble. 

Reserve fly boxes should always 
have napthaline scattered in them to 
keep away moths and insects. This is 
a most important matter, and should 
never be neglected. 

For flies in actual use, nothing is 
better than one of the numerous boxes 
sold at all tackle makers for the pur- 
pose. In the matter of trout flies, be 
careful not to open the lid of any com- 
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partment in a very windy place, or the 
flies will be scattered broadcast, and 
probably half of them will be lost. The 
best fly box for salmon flies, either 
single or double hooked, is one which 
is sold by Farlow. It is the combined 
invention of another angler and my- 
self, and is the only really satisfactory 
salmon fly box I know. Each box 
holds roughly a hundred flies, and any 
fly can be inspected completely without 
removing it, being held by a spring 
hook, it can be taken out or replaced 
ina moment. The flies cannot shake 
loose or get entangled together, and 
after fishing, if replaced, they dry 
naturally. A cabinet holds about 500 
flies, which is as much as any man 
wants to choose from at one time. I 


“am not recommending this salmon fly 


box because I happen to have invented 
it. but because vears of experience and 
experiment have shown what was act- 
ually necessary, and as salmon flies 
are expensive things, it is well to treat 
them properly. In my own fishing 
cabinet I have a similar arrangement 
for minnows, but it is somewhat super- 
fluous, and so I say no more about it. 

The flies are put in by first working 
the eye of the fly over the spring hook, 
then pulling the hooks forward over 
the bar and letting go. Either single 
or double hooks can be placed in it, 
and the trays in the cabinet hold flies 
of all sizes. 


(To be continued.) 
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Reveries of a Naturalhst 


BY 


WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


OME doubt as to whether, in these 
il of specialisation, | am en- 
titled to call myself a Naturalist, led to 
consideration of the subject. There 
was Charles Darwin, for instance. 
What wonder that before that great 
name | quailed. But there were also 
the savages who ate Captain Cook. 
If | range myself somewhere between 
these two extremes the reader will 
hardly accuse me of arrogance. 

Looking at the matter in this broad 
light I am at ease, for I lay no claim 
to any distinction from my fellow men. 
After all it is only a matter of degree. 
We are all naturalists at heart; but 
overlying strata of civilisation and 
super. civilisation have somewhat 
obscured the fact. Dig through 
the crust, whatever it may be, and 
sooner or later it will be discovered 
that we are children of the sun and 
the wind and open spaces. 


Even as Marcus Aurelius thanked his 
Gods for the peculiar blessings he en- 
enjoyed, so may I thank mine for the 
fact that I am a naturalist by birth and 
breeding. My childhood was spent on 
one of the most romantic and beautiful 
shores of Britain. My parents led me 
into the arms of the Universal Mother 
and I have been her child, wayward 
and backward, but loyal, ever since. 

I was a cave dweller before I was ten 
and have been a tent dweller at inter- 
vals all my life. Through the windows 


of the first home | remember came the 
call of the curlew and music of the sea. 
The same sounds reach me as I write, 
and they have long been the accom- 
paniment of my song of life. 


Gladly acquiescing in the suggestion 
of the great Roman Emperor, I thank 
God that my home looks out on His 
world, that the tide flows past my 
door twice daily, that the sun shines on 
mountain and marsh and sea in front 
of my window; that the sea birds call 
and chatter night and day where I can 
hear them. I thank Him for the trees, 
the flowers, the fish in the sea and the 
wild creatures on the land; for the com- 
panionship of nature and a share in 
her loyal faith. I desire above all else 
closer communion. 

There is a more modern precedent 
for praise and thankfulness. To-night, 
as I watched the golden shafts of light 
shoot intermittently through rents in 
swiftly flying clouds, and rest, like 
heavenly fingers, on the wet sands; 
feeling with gentle touch if all was 
well, a robin, in a Scotch fir close at 
hand broke into.song of sweetest . 
praise. His notes increased in vigour 
as he sang, till the small body seemed 
one concentrated effort; then, as 
though satisfied his praise was heard, 
he slept. 

If this wee mite on his precarious 
perch, after a day of wind and rain, is, 
ere it sleeps, impelled to .thankful . 
praise, is there any just reason why I, 
with so much more to be thankful for, 
should keep silent? I regret I cannot 
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sing so sweetly, nor, alas, with such 
abandon. 


One afternoon recently I walked un- 
der twisted alders and through a rank 
undergrowth of grass and reeds, by the 
edge of a loch, to where a boat lay 
hidden. Pushing out on to the shel- 
tered water and rousing protests from 
invisible coots and water hens, I 
settled to the oars to row across to the 
lee of a high hill, where in the after- 
noon sunlight the bottom would be 
plainly visible many feet down, and 
the surface of the water unruffled by 
any breeze. I had brought tackle for 
perch fishing, but only as a secondary 
occupation. Besides, a windless sur- 
face is not good for angling. My in- 
tention was to sit and watch the under- 
water life, knowing well that from a 
motionless boat one may do this with- 
out fear of disturbing the shyest of fish 
if one keeps absolutely still—and in- 
cidentally if the midges allow one to do 
so. 

Choosing a small bay, fringed with 
reeds that were overhung bv alders, 
and where the bottom is carpeted with 
a smooth growth of lakewort I care- 
fully let go the anchor and kept the 
painter short in order to prevent the 
boat from sheering, as boats will, if 
allowed scope, even on windless days. 
Sunshine is necessary for a study of 
aquatic life undertaken in this way, 
and sunshine means shadows. These 
are no drawback so long as they are 
still, but the dark outline of a boat and 
man travelling across the bottom will 
keep fish at a considerable distance. 

Much depends on the selection of a 
suitable place, but more on the care 
exercised in getting settled down. A 
carelessly thrown anchor, a_ long 
painter and a sheering boat, may make 
make success impossible. 

Close at hand a cluster of water 
lobelias were in flower, and_ their 
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stems, with the delicate mauve flowers, 
had been chosen as the jumping-off 
place of a batch of blue dragon flies 
that had just hatched. They were dry- 
ing and taking shape in the sunshine. 
Some with wings still creased from 
their confinement in the hard shell of 
the larva, others more extended, and 
some were balancing and trying the 
effect of fully spread wings, and fin- 
ally launching themselves on the un- 
tried medium of the air. 

It would be difficult to imagine any 
grouping or colour scheme of plant 
and insect life more delicately beauti- 
ful. The stems of the lobelias were 
fitting Jacob’s ladders for the journey 
of the larvae from earth to Heaven, 

There is nothing to _ indicate 
how beautiful a creature lies hid- 
den in the dirt-loving ugly carcase of 
a dragon fly larva. God grant there 
may be something more in us than is 
apparent, for certainly appearances are 
against us at present. 

Turning to watch the cool depths 
of the water, with its green sloping 
sward of plant life, no living creature 
seemed to be in sight; but before very 
long an eel drifted into view. He was 
not, as I have so often seen them, 
crawling like an animated letter S 
along the bottom. Nor was he stand- 
ing on his head waving a ribbon-like 
body while rooting up food amongst 
the plants; but he was coming in mid- 
water standing on his tail, and for all 
the world a living corkscrew.  Ris- 
ing and sinking and drifting about, his 
progress seemed purposeless and even 
accidental. Suddenly a tiny gleam of 
silver, a partial straightening of the 
corkscrew, a quick movement of its 
head, followed by many gleams of 
silver, like electric sparks, showed 
what was happening. A shoal of 
perch fry, drifting aimlessly after their 
food had come within reach of the eel, 
who, far from being purposeless, was 
waiting for them. They were not vis- 
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ible from above until, realising their 
danger, they revealed silver sides in 
an attempt to escape. 


Several times within half an hour 
the eel drifted out of sight and re- 
turned. There may have been others, 
but I only saw this one, and he seemed 
to think his location a good one for his 
purpose. 


The coasting habits of the perch fry 
are their undoing. Their enemies have 
no great need to hunt them. They 
simply lie in wait. And Nature has 
apparently withheld all caution and 
fear of death, for they simply blunder 
to destruction. 


It is true they may be found taking 
shelter in reed beds, or (a favourite 
place) under a boathouse ; but whether 
this is from fear, or love of shade and 
subdued light, I cannot say. Certain 
it is they will start on a coasting trip, 
passing shoal after shoal of large 
perch, being worried by eels, picked 
up by water fowl, and not show the 
slightest inclination to seek the shel- 
ter of reed beds close at hand. A placid 
acceptance of their fate characterises 
all their movements; and one wonders 
whether a dim realisation that some 
day, if they survive, they will also hunt 
perch fry, robs them of any rebellious 
feeling of injustice? Watching the 
process, one cannot speak of it as the 
cruelty of Nature. There is no pitiful 
protest as in the case of rabbit and 
weasel; and if there is a momentary 
attempt to escape, resulting in a silver 
flash that vanishes, that is the only in- 
dication that perch fry would rather not 
be eaten. 


The eel, after one of his short visits 
to my range of vision, had just passed 
out of sight when gently moving 
shadows began to creep along the bot- 
tom. The eye, organising meagre de- 
tail, soon transferred to the brain an 
impression of a shoal of fish, and pres- 
ently the outlines of forty or fifty perch 
became clear, their dark bars individ- 
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ualising them. A little later the red 
fins could be made out. 

There is something astounding in 
this developing consciousness and re- 
cognition of an object that has been 
under one’s gaze for some time. The 
perch were no more visible when I saw 
them wholly than when the first dim 
shadows leapt to view. Can it be 
that these suggested perch? That the 
brain said to the eye ‘‘ Shadows, prob- 
ably perch, see if you can make out 
anything more,’’ and so bidden, the 
eye responds with renewed efforts? If 
so, how far is sight a matter of will 
power? We know it is capable of de- 
velopment by practice. But may it not 
be that many people pass from child- 
hood to old age having inherited this 
natural function, but without ever hav- 
ing learned how to use it to anything 
like its full possibilities ? 

The brain often makes the eye play 
one tricks. Rabbit shooting in the 
late dusk of a summer evening, or duck 
shooting under a dim moon, will 
convince one of this. More than 
once I have shot at a thistle in a bad 
light, after feeling sure I had seen it 
come running out of a wood! More 
than once I have persuaded myself that 
a stone on wet mud was a feeding mal- 
lard, having seen it move. 

It is not always safe to let the brain 
tell the eye what to see. I commend 
this fact to the Spiritualists ! 

Suddenly my shoal of perch flashed 
as one fish and was gone. In a 
moment the still surface of the lake, 
ten vards away, was boiling. The com- 
motion came nearer. I could see the 
silver gleam of fry, but owing to some 
trick of the light, not the larger fish; 
excepting when a fin cut the surface 
momentarily. 

The flash of a shoal of perch is one 
of the most wonderful examples of 
unaninimity of purpose and instant 
execution I know of. Here is no leader 
to give a signal, no following, no pre- 
paration. Simply one swift motion of 
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the shoal, every unit being instantan- 
eously of the same mind. Another 
striking instance is a wheeling flock of 
knotts so closely packed that there is 
only wing room, and nothing more, for 
each bird. A thousand will flash and 
turn as one. I have never been able to 
see that they have a leader. Here are 
facts indicating a power lost or undis- 
covered by man. It is qa chance for 
Democracy. When it has discovered 
a working method of unanimously do- 
ing the right thing at the right time it 
will be invincible; till then? God 
knows. 

A long, fine gut trace, with very 
small hook, enabled me, before leav- 
ing, to make a nice basket of perch, 
and as luck would have it, | caught our 
friend, the eel, too! When I opened 
him, he had 27 fry in his stomach, each 
from 1} inch to 1} inches long—nearly 
a yard of fish. 

The perch had from a dozen to twen- 
ty each, so that the reduction of the 
fish population in the few square yards 
under my observation that afternoon 
had been considerable. 


* * * * 


This brings me to a short considera- 
tion of the interim report of the English 


Fresh Water Fish Committee. The 
daily press attributes views to the Com- 
mittee which their report actually does 
not reveal. It has been pointed out for 
the benefit of the vast public that likes 
its news in indigestible scrans that the 
evidence clearly shows our fresh water 
fisheries are not worth bothering 
about. 

When I read this it became neces- 
sarv to study the report again to see 
if I had read it wrongly. Surely a 
reasonable view to take is that this 
interim report deals with our fisheries 
as thev are, not as they might be. It 
would be a national disaster if the im- 
nression were given that henceforward 
fresh water fisheries are entirely unim- 
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portant, and consequently may be pol- 
luted or poached wth impunity. That 
is certainly the view a considerable 
section of the press has taken. 

What the report actually says is: 
‘“ The present potential supply of fish 
from our lakes and rivers is too small 
to be regarded as an important asset 
in an emergency.’’ And again: “ It 
does not appear to us that the quantity 
of fish obtainable would warrant the 
creation of any centralised organisa- 
tion for their capture and distribu- 
tion.”’ 

Are not those extracts a condem- 
nation of our management of the 340 
square miles of fresh water in 
England, rather than an assertion that 
our fisheries are not worth bothering 
about ? 

Again: ‘“* We think that the aver- 
age annual production may pro- 
visionally be estimated at eight tons a 
square mile for coarse fish waters... . 
and at four tons a square mile for sal- 
mon and trout waters.’’ Then, as a 
contrast, figures are given showing 
what other countries do: ‘‘ Trout in 
particular are intensively cultivated 
in this way, on a large scale, in Den- 
mark, Austria and Germany, and in 
skilled hands yield a return as high as 
four tons per acre.’’ (This refers to con- 
tolled and cultivated waters). Again : 
‘“ On the Continent of Europe the cul- 
tivation of fresh water fish, in both 
natural and artificial waters is a con- 
siderable industry, employing much 
labour and is the subject of a compre- 
hensive technical literature. In illus- 
tration of the extent of this industry, it 
mav be mentioned that a Continental 
authority estimates the German pro- 
duction of Carp for the year 1905 at 
annroximately ten thousand tons.”’ (P. 
Vogel, Fish—Fiitterung, p 364). 

Unless my powers of deduction are 
altogether out of joint, all this means 
that we have so neglected an obviously 
valuable and important means of food 
production, that when under unusual 
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stress of circumstances we need the 
food, it simply is not there. 

The report, as a statement of the 
value of crops from uncultivated water, 
is much the same as a report on the 
value of crops from uncultivated land 
would be. 

The value of the evidence collected, 
and the conclusions arrived at, are in 
danger of being lost. The excellence 
of the report, its comprehensiveness, 
and lucidity, have made little or no im- 
pression apparently on the public, and 
(so far as I can make out) the daily 
press has misinterpreted it. 

I have one criticism to make, which 
I believe to be important, but it is only 
fair to add that this point of view has 
only been driven home to me recently 
and probably by now is shared by the 
Committee. It is clearly a mistake to 
judge the relative importance of sea 
fisheries (outside the three mile limit es- 
pecially), and inland fisheries, by their 
areas. Accessibility to the consumer 
is of the first importance. A hundred- 
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weight of fish that can be used is of 
greater value than a hundred tons that 
cannot be brought to market. 

Whether, as some think, starvation 
and bitter stress will afflict us after the 
war, and as a natural consequence, or 
not, there is urgent need that we 
should learn wisdom with regard to 
our food, and the first step is to utilise 
that which is at hand, prizing it and 
giving thanks. 

The final report of the Fresh Water 
Fish Food Committee is to come. 
Judging by the work they have already 
done, this should be of the utmost 
national importance. A principle is at 
stake. Are we to fling our blessings in 
the face of Providence with a snarl 
concerning their insignificance? We, 
who have taken no pains to utilise 
them? Are the rivers of England to 
be her sewers, and is the productive- 
ness of our waters to be pollution? If 
so, we deserve to starve, and Nature, 
throughout the ages, has usually seen 
to it that man gets his deserts. 
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Fruit Drying by Evaporation 


HE fruit season this year has 
proved an exceptionally good one, 
but, owing to the shortage of sugar 
and bottles, much of this valuable food 
is likely to be wasted unless some sys- 
tem of preservation by drying is em- 
ployed. 
The drying of garden produce is an 


exported, while in France, previous 
to the war, plum drying alone brought 
in about £500,000 annually. It was, 
moreover, stated some years back that 
the German military and naval forces 
were provisioned with dried fruit and 
vegetables, and a great amount of 
the dried fruit imported into England 
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GAS-HEATED HERB-DRYING APPARATUS MUCH USED IN BUCKING- 
HAMSHIRE, SHOWING UPWARD DRAUGHT ON LEFT-HAND SIDE 


AND DOWNWARD 


DRAUGHT IS SECURED BY 


industry that has been much neglected 
in England in the past, although 
France, Italy and America have for a 
long time realised its commercial ad- 
vantages. In New York State, for in- 
stance, within the radius of a few miles 
of one town, in a single year they pro- 
duced about thirty million pounds of 
dried apples, nearly half of which were 


DRAUGHT ON RIGHT. 


A REVERSAL OF 


TURNING THE TRAY ROUND. 


before the war came from that country. 
We also imported a considerable quan- 
tity from the Turkish provinces, 
where the fruit is dried in the sun on 
the roofs of the houses and other less 
desirable places, with the result that it 
is infested with flies and filth of every 
description from morning till night 
until it is dry. In this condition it is 
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received over here and sold as clean, 
sound fruit to the unsuspecting pur- 
chaser. 


But there is now an evaporating ap- 
paratus on the British market which 
will dry fruit, vegetables and herbs 
rapidly, cleanly and economically. It 
is simple both in construction and 
working, and .consists of a wooden 
cabinet containing a number of trays of 
wire netting, through which heat 
passes to the produce from gas burners 
below. Each tray. projects two or 


three inches in front of the next one 
immediately above it. The trays fit into 
grooves, and over each of them is a 
lid which covers it up to the point at 
which it projects in front. In the hot 
air chamber at the back of the appara- 
tus the trays overlap correspondingly, 
and allow the heated air to pass under 
the wire net of each tray, which being 
covered by its own lid, causes the hot 
air in the process of drying to pass 
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through the fruit or vegetables to the 
front of the tray where it escapes with 
the*moisture. 

Gas heat is undoubtedly the best 
method of drying the fruit, for there 
is the great advantage of being able 
to control the temperature to an exact 
degree, added to which it is cleanly 
and convenient. Experiments have 
proved, however, that in districts where 
gas is not available, coke is a highly 
efficient substitute, the small amount 
of sulphur from it acting as an anti- 
septic. 
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In addition to the evaporation of 
fruit and vegetables this apparatus can 
be used for the drying of herbs, seeds, 
chemicals, powders, fibres, foods, 
minerals, nuts and spices; whilst an 
analysis of samples of copra treated by 
this process shows that they contain a 
larger percentage of oil and a smaller 
percentage of fatty acid than when 
dried in any other way. 
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WHITE LADIES 


We are the fairest of ladies—not. Cadiz, 
Rome or Cathay held as fair. 

Gallant and gay our parade is—i’ fay ’tis 
Rare to meet beauty so rare. 


We are the galloping ladies—each maid is 
Limber and lashing for work. 

Death then we tell you our trade is—by Hades! 
Death ’tis not easy to shirk. 


Fitting!y named are we ladies—no Sadies, 
Roses or Lillies are here; 

Vengeful or Fury each maid is—oh, ay ’tis 
Music such are to the ear. 


We are most jealous of ladies—each jade is 
Eyeing her sister askance ; 

Anxious (for this then our way ’tis) to aid is, 
Spite of that venomous glance. 


We are all-conquering ladies—our blade is 
Ivory hilted in flame ; 

He then that meets our Armadies well paid is, 
Paid by each termagant dame. 


Musical now are we ladies—the glade is 
Madly a-tremble with song ; 

Song for the birth of a day ’tis? But nay, ’tis 
Dirge for the death of the strong. 


J. H. W. Knicut-Bruce. 
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The poacher who was recently, caught 
with an array of nets and a number of 
rabbits was an imitator rather than an 
inventor. The excuse he put forward has 
been used and that more than once or 
twice of late. ‘‘I thought I was doing 
work of national importance in destroying 
the rabbits which ate the grass.’’ He was 
much hurt when an unsympathetic bench, 
after ascertaining that there were just 
fifty convictions against him—in this case 
he did not find that there was ‘‘ luck in 
odd numbers ’’—sentenced him to a 
month’s hard labour- 


It has been suggested that there should 
be a change in the regulations which deal 
with close time as regards game, the 
argument being that in some parts of the 
country birds are much more forward than 
in others. The reason for advancing the 
date when grouse shooting was permitted 
this season does not seem to have been 
generally understood, though the fact 
that the Bill was brought into the House 
of Lords by Lord Lovat afforded proof 
that the reason was a sound one. Grouse 
now pack at a very early date, drivers are 
exceedingly scarce and the object was to 
enable shooters to have a chance before 
the packing began. 


That some parts of the country are 
much earlier than others is known to 
everyone; but to arrange dates for start- 
ing in various areas would be a most 
difficult business, though it might be 
argued that it is done in the matter of 
rivers which contain fish. The only way 
would be to obtain reports and recom- 
mendations from County Councils. An ob- 
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jection would be that it might entail an 
increase in the portentous number of 
officials in the Board of Agriculture. But 
apart from this it is doubtful if any change 
is really expedient. Though pheasant 
shooting is lawful from October 1st, very 
few men shoot their coverts till several 
weeks later, and in early September part- 
ridge shooting is invariably hampered by 
uncut corn in all directions; moreover it 
is seldom that one does not come across 
a considerable number of cheepers, a cir- 
cumstance which suggests that an earlier 
date than the First would not be desirable. 


Lientenant J. P. Miller of the Danish 
Army, an officer well over fifty years, suc- 
ceeded at a second attempt in accomplish- 
ing a remarkable feat: to cover six half 
miles within an hour by cycling, running, 
walking, paddling a canoe, and swimming. 
At his first essay he took some two min- 
utes over the specified time. His successful 
endeavour was as follows : Cycling, 1 min. 
58 1-5 sec.; running, 5 min. 8 1-5 sec. ; 
walking, 10 min. 46 2-5 sec.; paddling, 
16 1-5 sec. ; sculling, 20 mins. 23 1-5 sec. ; 
and swimming, 29 min. 19 2-5 sec.; So 
that he accomplished his task with 40 3-5 
sec. to spare. This has since been put in 
the shade by the Rev. S. Swann, of Derby, 
who covered the six separate half-miles 
in 26 min. 20 2-5 sec., thus beating by 
2 min. 59 sec. the Lieutenant’s perform- 
ance. The clergyman’s age is not stated. 


It was lately reported in the Daily 
Express that stoats are becoming extra- 
ordinarily numerous, a statement to which 
it seems hardly worth while to give cur- 
rency, as this is an inevitable result of the 
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absence at the front of such a large num- 
ber of gamekeepers. Admirable as is the 
service women have done in well nigh 
every direction they cannot quite be ex- 
pected to replace the practised game- 
keeper in the matter of killing vermin. 
The stoats will take toll of game and 
rabbits; if they deplete poultry yards the 
owners of them are most likely to blame, 
and at any rate the stoat helps to mitigate 
the rat plague. 


Wherever the Briton penetrates sport 
follows, and almost invariably flourishes. 
A correspondent at Baghdad, writing in 
the middle of last month, says that in spite 
of the abnormal heat, which had been over 
122 degrees and 10 degrees higher in the 
tents, ‘‘ the spirit of the troops has been 
splendid throughout the summer, and in 
the hottest places games have been kept 
up as usual. Early in June a football cup 
was played for at Damarra (near Bagh- 
dad) and produced a very full entry. Dur- 
ing the last ten days we have had a re- 
gatta and a race meeting at Baghdad, 
and men are now in training for a boxing 
competition. ”’ 


The now famous American colt Omar 
Khayyam, winner of the Kentucky and 
Brooklyn Derby, is one of those service- 
able horses who keep their energies for 
the time when they are required. The 
account of him given by his trainer R. 
Carman is a follows: ‘‘ Omar Khayyam 
will hang around until you call on him, 
and then he picks his way through the 
field and goes to the front. He never 
worries about anything, and after heading 
a horse he is just as likely to run beside 
him for a while as if in conversation. But 
just shake him up and show him there is 
danger around and he bursts off and is 
soon out of all trouble . . In the 
stable he is like an old cow, and when 
shipping he simply gets into his stall 
and is comfortable in a minute. At exer- 
cise just cluck to him and he will run a 
quarter in 23 seconds, and keep on at a 
rapid gait unless checked. Yet in races 
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he likes to be surrounded by company. 
In my opinion he is one of those wonderful 
horses one sees only once in a genera- 
tion.’’ 


Judging from the prices paid for year- 
lings at the Newmarket sales in mid- 
September there must be a great deal 
of money in the country. No fewer than 
seven and twenty lots were sold for sums 
varying from 1,000 guineas to 3,000 
guineas, at which price a son of Tracery 
and Countess Zia, a Gallinule mare, went 
into Basil Jarvis’s stable. A patron 
of the same establishment gave 3,600 
guineas for a daughter of Tredennis and 
Clare, and 3,100 guineas was paid for a 
daughter of William the Third and 
Sacred Ibis, also a Gallinule. Others 
made 3,000 and 2,900 guineas. Mr. James 
Russel sold a son of Bayardo and Birds- 
wing, by Flying Fox, for 2,700 guineas 
and might have disposed of an own 
brother to Polycrates for a somewhat 
similar amount had he not valued the 
colt more highly. For a son of Polymelus 


and Tootles, by John o’ Gaunt, Captain 


Dewhurst paid 2,000 guineas. What 
makes these prices more remarkable is 
that there are nowadays very few stakes 
of large value and the future in this re- 
spect is uncertain. 


The report of a case in which a woman 
was fined for feeding fourteen lap-dogs 
on food suitable for human consumption 
really gives the anti-dog faction some 
excuse for their attitude. Her fate will 
provoke no sort of sympathy, indeed there 
will probably be a few people ready to 
regret that the impropriety of her con- 
duct was not brought home to her by a 
period of detention. No one can enter- 
tain real affection for fourteen combina- 
tions of fluff and squeak. One writer 
lately advocated a £40 licence on all dogs 
below a certain number of ounces in 
weight—the class at which he was aiming 
could scarcely be reckoned in pounds. 
Meanwhile the tardy but welcome issue 
of the Kennel Club’s Stud Book is to be 
noted, and it is gratifying to gather from 
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it that the outlook in the healthy dog 
world is distinctly satisfactory. 


& 


Last month an angling ‘‘ tournament ”’ 
took place at Lincoln, there were no fewer 
than 125 competitors, and the first prize 
was taken by a newsagent named George 
Beale, who suffers under what would gen- 
erally no doubt have been regarded as the 
fatal obstacle of blindness. In comment- 
ing on this interesting fact the Shooting 
Times states that the late Mr. Fawcett, 
for some years Postmaster General, who 
lost his sight through a gun accident, 
‘““was a most excellent fisherman and 
caught many a salmon in his vacation 
days spent in Scotland. We can quite 
understand,’’ the writer continues, ‘‘ that 
a blind man might be an excellent ledger 
angler, but it is more difficult to realise 
that anyone so handicapped could succeed 
as a fly fisherman.’’ 


Probably few people who are not con- 
nected with dog breeding realise the value 
of these animals. It is recorded that a 
flat-coated retriever belonging to Mr. 
Allen-Shuter made over £1,500 at tke 
stud, and an authority states that prob- 
ably Pekingese are of all others the most 
valuable. The little creatures are assur- 
edly not to everybody’s taste,but they have 
ardent admirers, chiefly amongst women 
who have money to spend. As for grey- 
hounds, a Waterloo Cup winner repre- 
sents a little fortune for stud purposes. 
There is a story of a working man who 
happened to be a judge of dogs and was 
able to supplement his earnings from this 
source by some £6 a week. It is con- 
fidently expected that after the war there 
will be a strong revival of dog breeding, 
with the consequent shows, which are 
even more popular and attractive in 
America than here. 


It is remarkable to observe how the 
skill of the professional billiard player 
has improved of late years. Breaks which 
would have been considered phenomenal 


even as late as the beginning of the cen- 
tury are now quite common and pass 
without the least notice. Not a great 
while ago something was thought of even 
a hundred, nowadays it is anticipated 
that a first-rate player—one of several — 
is more likely than not to make a run of 
quite, or near, 500 in the course of a 
match. Turning to the reports on the 
day on which this written, Reece is 
credited with a break of 502. In the 
afternoon (September 17th) he made 1167, 
an average of 48, in the evening 1130, 
an average of 63. And in the match he 
was then playing with Inman he was re- 
ceiving a start of a thousand. 


Little as such a result might have been 
expected it is stated in Arms and the Man 
that when used for short distance firing, 
bullets of paper are found to do much 
more damage than those of metal. Recent 
experiments prove that a paper bullet, 
passing through six pieces of tin one foot 
apart, buckled them completely, whereas 
a metal bullet merely left a small hole. 


The idea of anyone beyond the age of 
a little child being attacked by a stoat 
would be generally flouted. An account 
has recently been published, however, of 
a boy of 13 who was persistently followed 
by a stoat as he crossed a moor near 
Blairgowrie on his way to milk some 
cows. When half-way through the moor 
he observed the stoat, sometimes close to 
his heels. He tried to frighten it, but it 
popped into a dyke. He thought to get 
rid of it when returning, so he took to 
the centre of the fields. The stoat was 
there also, and continued following him 
back. When he ran, it ran, and when he 
stopped, it stopped—always a few yards 
from him all the time, and making pecu- 
liar sounds in its throat and opening and 
closing its mouth. The boy was fright- 
ened, but he got into a part of the field 
where there were plenty of stones, and 
started to stone it. The stoat just ran 
round and round him until one lucky shot 
struck it on the back, and the boy then 
kicked the life out of it. 
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Army Jumping Trials. 
To the Editor. 


AUGUST 28TH, 1917. 


Sir,—The enclosed photographs may be 
of interest to your readers. No. 1 was 
taken at the Regimental sports held here 
. last month. No, 2 is a snapshot of 


the author has perpetrated a grossly mal- 
icious libel by his description of the 
methods which, he alleges, are employed 
in breaking-in horses in Australia. He has 
probably never been to Australia, and in 
any case, displays pitiable ignorance of his 
subject in making the statements he has 
made. 

You might suggest to him that he pay 
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some jumping trials we held the other day. 
Yours faithfully, 
M. Seton Barr, Captain. 
Machine Gun Corps (Cavalry), 
Training Centre, 
Maresfield, Sussex. 


Reforming Outlaws. 
To the Editor. 


Sir,—The August number of your mag- 
azine contains an article headed ‘‘ Quick 
Methods of Reforming Outlaws,’’ in 
paragraphs four and five of which 


NO. I. 


Australia a visit. Our horse-breakers 
would be delighted to re-learn their job 
from such a clever fellow. 

I would like to see him in a yard with 
20 or 30 unbroken horses, waving his 
magic wand over them. 

Such people make me tired. 


Yours till Hell freezes, 
BRuMBY. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
THRICE THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. 
By J. Du Plessis. Price 14/-. Published 
by Longmans, Green and Co., Pater- 
noster Row. 
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The Song of the Ripple 


The Ripple sang as it passed me by 
And laughed aloud in its glee; 

The Song was sweet as a faerie’s sigh 
And quaint was its melodie. 


It sang of the sunbeams’ laughing play, 
The moon with her pale sad face, 

Of the shimmering leaves which gently sway 
In the night wind’s soft embrace. 


In accents soft as the murmuring wave 
It whispered love to the breeze, 

Which bore on its wings the tale and gave 
Sweet dreams to the slumb’ring trees. 


The breeze swept on with its glad refrain, 
Making woods and vales resound 

Till the distant hills echoed back the strain 
Of this song of sweetest sound. 


The earth was filled with the music clear, 
It soared up into the sky, 
Then passed from the sound of mortal ear 


And was lost in Eternity. 
DouGctas HarrRISON. 
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British Produced Fuel 


By W. H. BERRY. 


It is good to know that at last the 
importance of securing an adequate 
supply of British-produced fuel is real- 
ised by the Government, and for this 
reason every motorist will welcome 
the Colonial Secretary’s Petroleum 
(Production) Bill, which makes pro- 
vision with respect to the searching 
and boring for the getting of petro- 
leum in the United Kingdom and for 
purposes connected therewith. The 
suggested measure will place in the 
hands of the Government all right to 
get petroleum in this country, and will 
also enable it to lease defined petroli- 
ferous areas and thus prevent waste 
and loss of time. Provision is also 
made for payment for the oil won, and 
for the various surfaces owned within a 
defined zone, by way of a fixed royalty. 
Any work done during the war can be 
done under D.O.R.A.”’ and after- 
wards the acquisition of all surfaces 
upon which to drill or erect works 
could be done under the provisions of 
the Petroleum (Production) Bill or by 
means of a private Bill or by a Pro- 
visional Order. 


It is good to know also that a petro- 
leum royalty fund will be set up 
within which certain expenses would 
be paid and to meet the demands of 
rovalty owners as to which there might 
be some difficulty of allocation. Reply- 


ing to a question, Mr. Long says it 
was absolutely impossible at present 
to give any estimate of the cost of the 
undertaking, but in his introductory 
speech he pointed out that in other 
countries where the boring for oil was 
left entirely in private hands, there 
was a good deal of competition to be 
first in the field; there was a great 
deal of bad work and, as a consequence 
of this, there was grave national loss. 
In one district in the U.S.A., in 1915, 
two and a quarter millons were spent 
in drilling, owing to competitive 
action, which it was maintained now 
could have been adequately and effi- 
ciently done at an expenditure of 
£600,00. 

Mr. Long, in ‘his optimistic way, 
stated that enlightened commerical 
concerns, such as the Standard Oil 
Company, the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, Messrs. Pearson 
and Company, and the Anglo-Persian 
Company, could not, in spite of their 
great efforts, avoid waste, but he had 
no doubt that the British Government 
could. The idea is almost laughable, 
but none the less whether the Govern- 
ment pays one or twenty millions more 
than it need do, motorists will be 
pleased to hear that at last the import- 
ance of British-produced fuel is being 
recognised. 
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We are spending about £7,000,000 
a day, so that a little more can make no 
great difference. But it is a pity, all 
the same, that this important business 
of a British oil-supply could not have 
been officially realized even before the 
war. 


Roads after the War. 


There has recently been published, 
in the form of a Blue Book, the seventh 
annual report of the Road Board in 
whch an outstandng feature is the fact 
that for England, Wales and Scotland 
something like £33,000,000 will be 
needed after the war to reconstruct 
15,000 miles of road—which represents 
10 per cent, of the actual road mileage 
in England and Wales—which are too 
weak to carry modern traffic, and 
which stand in need, more or less 
urgent, of reconstruction or strength- 
ening as distinguished from re-surfac- 
ing in the course of ordinary mainten- 
ance in order to render them fit to carry 
the growing motor traffic. The cost of 
reconstruction may be estimated at 
from £1,000 to £4,000 per mile, or at 
an average of £2,000 per mile, and, 
therefore, the total cost of dealing with 
15,000 miles is estimated at approxi- 
mately £30,000 over and above the nor- 
mal expenditure of the local authorities 
on current and deferrred maintenance. 
£3,000 will be spent for the same pur- 
pose in Scotland. 


It is satisfactory to know that, de- 
spite the unpreventable road deteriora- 
tion now taking place owing to the 
shortage of labour and: material, and 
the necessity of spending money in 
other ways than on the roads, the Road 
Board is doing everything possible to 
preserve the roads in as good a con- 
dition as may be under the circum- 
stances, and are distributing during the 
coming vear, with Treasury sanction, 
a sum of £200,000 out of the Road 
Improvement Fund mainly in the form 
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of assistance to expenditure on tar 
treatment of main county roads in 
Great Britain which are in a suitable 
condition for such treatment. This 
seventh annual report of the Road 
Board is an encouraging document. 


Coal Gas. 


A great deal of attention is being 
given at the present moment to the 
claims of coal gas as a motor fuel, and 
as a war-time measure its use is to be 
encouraged. Credit for this means of 
relief must be given to those enterpris- 
ing journals The Motor and The Com- 
mercial Motor who, despite much dis- 
discouragement, have persevered until 
their efforts in this direction have been 
successful. 


The gas containers now being used 
for the storage of coal gas at atmos- 
pheric pressure are unsightly, but it 
it not open to doubt that within the 
near future many improvements will 
be made, firstly in regard to improv- 


‘ing the appearance of the containers, 


and secondly in the way of making it 
possible to store greater quantities of 
gas. Of course the difficulty of pro- 
curing material and the shortage of 
labour is not making the problem any 
easier. Possibly the authorities will 
see their way to give some little assist- 
ance towards the provision of such con- 
tainers, for although there is need .to 
conserve every gallon of aur petrol it 
is not yet argued, even by authority, 
that the total prohibition of the use of 
motors in each and every case is nec- 
essary or even desirable. 
Approximately a charge of gas at 
atmospheric pressure can be carried on 
the average vehicle sufficient for about 
12 to 15 miles of running, this distance 
being fixed on the basis of allowing 
300 cubic feet of coal gas as the equiv- 
alent of one gallon of petrol. There- 
fore, the smaller car, which by its 
smaller construction is only adapted 
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to carrying a bag of 100 cubic feet 
capacity, and which in the ordinary 
way runs about 36 miles to the gallon 
of petrol will, on 100 cubic feet of coal 
gas, cover about 12 miles. On the 
other hand, the greater roof space of a 
heavy limousine, which as a rule covers 
from 12 to 15 miles to a gallon of petrol 
affords accommodation for a gas con- 


tainer of about 250 to 300 cubic feet, ' 


and therefore the heavy car can travel 
on one charge of coal gas a similar 
distance—-from 12 to 15 miles. 

With the present containers there is 
a somewhat disagreeable odour notice- 
able when the vehicle is standing, 
which has aroused apprehensions in 
the minds of some as to_ possible 
danger of explosion owing to the es- 
cape of coal gas. The fear is un- 
founded, for being considerably lighter 
than air the coal gas, in case of leak- 
age, would rise very rapidly and 
danger of explosion would only be 
present in case the vehicle were stand- 


ing in an enclosed garage. Indeed, the 
disagreeable odour is for the most part 
the odour of the rubberised container 


itself. Improvements in manufacture 
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will soon overcome this disadvantage. 
A leakage of petrol from the tank or 
carburetter is, by reason of the heavier 
fumes given oft, which cling to the 
ground surface, infinitely more dan- 
gerous. 

Coal gas has the additional advan- 
tage that, beyond the gas container 
itself and a flexible tube and turncock 
through which the gas may be con- 
ducted from the container to the intake 
manifold, rf special fittings are neces- 
sary and, should the charge of coal 
gas be exhausted at some inconvenient 
place, the engine can be kept running 
by turning on the petrol. 

The fact that there is an excellent 
system of supply stations in the gas 
works and gas containers already scat- 
tered over the country is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of its use. Indeed, in 
this fuel many people can see the sal- 
vation of the commercial motor in war- 
time, while the fuel undoubtedly has 
very strong claims to the consideration 
of those car owners who live some 
miles from the local town or station, 
and who depend on a car for transport 
and the carriage of supplies. 
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venience during the past three years owing to the inevitable dislocation of 

labour conditions brought about by the war and the country’s need of first 
ge « consideration. The difficulty of procuring paper, blocks, etc., even at greatly 
enhanced prices, has added to our labour, but the loyal support of readers through- 
out the world has encouraged us to meet and overcome these obstacles as best we 
can. 

We are conscious now of a growing tendency on the part of all to turn with 
relief to the world of sport and the open air. The value to the nation of men imbued 
with the spirit of sport and equipped with physical fitness which practice brings in 
its train has been too publicly admitted for us to labour the point. In past years the 
BADMINTON has been devoted to sport and the outdoor life. All who love the wild 
life of the forest and the field found it to be in sympathy with their lives and thought. 
It is now our ambition to foster and develop this love of sport and the open air 
which is characteristic of our people, and we shall endeavour to maintain the 
traditions of our twenty-three years, and at the same time adapt the contents of the 
Magazine to the needs of a generation which is destined to see great changes in the 
social fabric of the nation. In this we seek the co-operation of our readers. It is 
always an encouragement to receive the advice and assistance of those for whom we 
work, and we trust that many will take that personal interest in the Magazine’s 
aim and objects which every editor so warmly appreciates. 

In order to standardise the sequence of our volumes we have decided to divide 


| IKE other publications the Bapminton MacazinE has suffered much incon- 


the year rather than break it into three, as has been our custom in the past- And - 


as our year is divided according to the seasons, we shall have a summer and a 
winter volume, the first being from May till October and the second from November 
till April. In this number, therefore, will be found the index for Vol. 48; that 
for Vol. 47 was not published in April but we have prepared it in separate form 
and a copy may be had by those who bind and keep their Magazine on application 
to the publisher at 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. Those who 
have not the complete set may have the Volume 47 bound with index. The cost 
of Volume 47, and earlier volumes, is 6/6, in our standard cloth binding; that of 
the six-months’ volume, such as the one which ends with this number is 9/. 

We hope our readers will give us their assistance at this time by ordering 
the Magazine to be supplied regularly through their newsagent, or direct from the 
publisher, to facilitate which latter arrangement we have fixed the post free 
subscription rate at twelve shillings per annum at home and sixteen shillings 
abroad. The subscription form below is for the purpose of helping our readers 
to do this, and we trust advantage will be taken of it. 


To the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Please send “The Badminton Magazine,” for months, for which 
I enclose* , to: 


Name 


*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year (Post free) 12/- United Kingdom. 


13/- Canada. 


16/- Elsewhere. 
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BRANCHES , BRANCHES 
\49-MOORGATE STREETEC 42-OLD BROAD STREET EC 
145-CANNON STREET - 99-STRAND-W:C : 
‘I6:LONDON STREET EC i7-BILLITER STREET EC 
66:CHEAPSIDE - - 127 HIGH HOLBORN 


STROPPING 
MACHINE 
i2/6 


HEAD OFFICE SHOW DEP? 
BILLITER STREET: LONDON: EC 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


ti 
“MANUFACTURERS OF RAZORS & FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 
i 
| 
i 15/- A 5/0 
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for Miscellaneous Advertisements 


Four Lines Per Inch 


Books on Sport DOGS 


Rare Sporting Books. Horse Breeding in Theory & Practice. 
by B. Von. Octtingen. new. 6/6 published 42/ ; Burke’s Peer- C. THORNTON, Skegness, Lincolnshire (telephone 13) who 
age, new 1915 10/-. Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist. Ediiion £4 4s. is Chalebie the largest individual Breeder of Sporting Dogs in 
Cook's Eclipse and O’ Kelly, new 15/. published £3 3s,; Days the world, has 70 Springers, Cockers and other Spaniels ;‘ 30 
Racehorse in Training, scarce 25/-; Scrutator, The Science cf Retrievers, mostly Labradors; 30 Pointers and Setters and 30 
Fox Hunting 1863, 25/-; Pease’s he Cleveland Hounds 1887 21/- trained Terriers. companions or Sport. The springers I have 
Mr. Sponge s ‘ porting Tour, early copy, 35/-; Scrope’s Deer bred for nearly thirty years, and are the same as supplied by me 
Stalking, Ist. Edition 1838, £4 4 0: Williamson’ s Oriental Field to members of The Royal Family, and are probably the best 
Svorts, 1808. £3 10; Buxton’s Short Stalks, 2 vols., £2 2s. 1892-98 working strain alive. Prices 5 guineas to X) suineas each, accord- 
Vero Shaw Illustrated Book of the Dog. 15/-; Country Life rare ing to breeding and capabilities. Shipping dogs a speciality 
set, 30 vols, £15: Gambado Academy for Grown Horsemen. 1812, without trouble to clients, A visit to Skegness-on-Sea is 
£3 3 0: Cross Autobiography of a Stage Coachman, 3 vols., 1861 specially courted. 
£330; Harris The Coaching Age, 18*5 25/-; Twici's Art of 
1 unting. 1843. £3 3s Gd; Badminron Library of Sports, 18 SPANIELS, Retrievers. Setters & Pointers, perfectly trained, 
vols, half morocco, £3 15 0; ‘“‘ Racing Illustrated,’ 3 ee can be tried here or had on trial on my usual terms, All breeds 
1895 £3 00: Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanac, 15 vols £22 0; of Terriers, house trained, and a few to gun and ferrets. Stud 
Lillywhite’s Cricketers’ Annual, 27 vols., £2 15 0° Whitaker's Dogs and Puppies. Booklet on application—Winron SmitH, 
Deer Parks & Paddocks of England, 1892. £330: Scrope’s The Beeches. Boreham Wood, Herts, Elstree Station, M.R. 
Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3 0; Nimrod’s Life of a Sportsman Telephone 3 Els stree, 
w 38 by Alken, 1874, £660: L 
and Times of “The Druid 1895" 12/6: The Dead Shot by 
Marksman, 1882, 6/6; 100,090 Books in Stock, State wants. SAL E or Hire. verfectly. traiied Irish Setters, some field ttial 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP. 14-16 John Bright Street, winners.—CARBERY, Beech-grove, Drogheda 
HANDSOME Curly-coated Retriever Bitch, no-slip, tender 
mouth from land or water, suit lady or gentleman for grouse, 
partridge. or pheasant shooting,--ARTHUR WINTER, Dog Breaker, 
_ Mortimer Common, near Reading 


Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of 
Devon and Somerset by Collyns. with an appendix of remark- 
able Runs from 1780 to 1860, first edition (1862) tinted lithographic : 
plates. clean copy in the original cloth, £2 12 0. Recreations RETRIEVER dog wanted, no slip, free from chase, obedient to 
in Shooting, by Capt. Carleton, with some: Account of the whistle, retrieve quickly and tenderly to hand, land or water, 
Game of the British Islands (1846), plates by W. Harvey. face covert ; trial required.—Glandenys, Lampeter. S. Wales. 
Cloth, 6/- Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria, by [—---—— - 
C, Bonner, (1853), beautiful plates by T. Horschelt, 10/-. BASSET hounds or beagles wanted, for officers.—Will anyone 
Rural Sports by W. B. Daniel (1802-7) numerous plates by lend pack or few hounds for <eason? Entered pieferred.— 
J. Scott 3 vols. rl., mottled calf gilt. £1 100. Instructions P. H. Gurney, Second Lieutenant, A.S.C.. Banksfoot, Caver- 
to Young Sportsmen in Guns and Shooting, by Lieut. Col. sham, Reading. 
Hawker 9th. edition (1844), enlarged plates and numerous 2 
woodcuts, half crimson morocco extra, gilt edge tri @. POINTERS or Setters on loan.—Will any Owner of Pointers or 
Instructions to Young Sportsmen, by Lieut. Col. Seg Setters willing to loan one or two for use cn a partridge shoot. 
7th edision, Interesting enlarged plates and woodcuts, hal consisting of large fields (no fences), kindly communicate with 
arg ying 
Sports, edited by Nimrod, 38 fine engravings and pictures The dogs wile well eared for. 
or a Sketch of the Manners of the Age, 3 parts in 1, thick 8vo. id nose; 
half calf, scarce, (1792). 6/-. The British Archer; or, Tracts hts : 

hery, by T. Hastings, with six etchings. Published at 
Scoot 1. O. W. ‘1831) 15/- DANIELL, 33 King Street, PERFECTLY Broken Pointers and Setters for sale or hire. 
St. James’s, I.ondon. Wanted a well-broken Clumber Spaniel dog.—Arcu. Bisnop, 
The | Kennels, Halesworth, Suffolk. 


DS. RABBITTS, The Keane. Chantry, Frome, can take Re- 
triever or Spaniel puppy to train; numerous testimonials, also 
HORSES handler’s certificates. Alsogvell-broken Black Cocker dog for te 


sale, 


SHETLAND Ponies.—A large selection well-trained, quiet j 
Ponies, for children and harness. all colours and heights, 30 in. to G UNS is 
42in, at moderate prices, carriage paid.—G. STEPHEN, Braehead, 
erryhill, Aberdeen 

CHII.DREN’S Ponies.—Mrs. igby has thoroughly reliable Double Express and. Big Game Rifles, all bores. also High 
ones for riding or harness, from “9 hands to 13.3. Shetland Velocity Cordite Rifles by Holland, Purdey, Gibbs, Grant, Rigby, 
Ponies also supplied. Week's trial given.—Over Hall, Winsford, &c. Rook Rifles. large assortment, all bores in stock, Splendid 
Cheshire. selection of Hammer, Hammerless aid Ejector Guns by Purdey, 

ed list of about 500 weapons post free.— Wi1LLi1amM Evans(from 

H'JNTER Stock for Sale, from 6 years old to this year’s foals, 7 Pur dey and Son). 63 Pall Mall London.-S.W: ; 
allbred rcm point to point and show mares, and King's Premium : ji 
sires.—Apply L. H. J. BurrouGHes. Clemsfold, Horsham. 


* je 3; i xcellent condition, Price List on application. 
FOR Sale, Lady’s Thoroughbred Park Hack or Hunter, black, Ejectors, In exce 
white star ; very handsome, quiet, perfect manners: 4 years, 15 Trial ground fifteen minutes’ rail from London.—STEPHEN 


hands. One very fast Polo Pony, 4 years : one good Hack-Hunter Grant & Sons, 67 St. James's Street. S,W. 

or Carriage Horse, 4 years.—E, Rusper, Horsham, 

Sussex. SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
fF Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 


hooting range.—For List and par- 
RIDE or Drive Mare, five years, 14, 33. up to 13st. 7lb. carries Can be tried at our private s 
a lady, being hunted, good jumper and hack, fast, sound ; photo ; ticulars apply to HoLLanp & Hottanp Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 


65 guineas.—N, CrowDER, Partney Grange, Spilsby. London, W, 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton | deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


HUNTING (Badminton Library). By His Grace THE 
Duke oF K.G,, Mowsray 
Morais, etc. with five eveten and 54 illustrations 
in the text, Postage 

THE COMPLETE By CHaRLes RIcHARD- 
son. Postage 

THE — HORSEMAN. “By W. ScartH Drxon. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR HUNTING NOVICES. ‘By Cuar.es 
RICHARDSON. Postage 3d. ... 
THE — (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 
Dare, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 
RED DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. Macrpuerson; Deer Stalking by 
CAMERON LocuiEL ; Stag Hunting by Viscount 
neon Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES 
HAND. With 10 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
wid, AFRICA. By Denis D. 


MODERN. WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By W. G. 
Murpocu. With 100 Post- 
age 


The Horse 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library), By Caprain 
Ropert J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dave, 
Tue Late Duke oF Beaurort, THE EARL OF 
SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 
and 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. .. 

G AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue Eart or SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, Tue Hon, F. Law.ey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and ALFRED E. T. Warson. — 
and 56 illustrations. Postoge 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM, 
Compiled by the Late G. ort Rowe. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 

and Fail Wank Lyn. Postage 1/- 

0 OF "THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P, 

ostage 

DRIVING {Badcinten Library). By His Grace THE 
E1cutH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With 
12 pilates and 154 illustrations in the text. 
Postage 6d. 

DRIVING. By Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. 

Timmis, Nearly 500 photographs, plans and 

drawings. Nineteenchapters dealing withevery 

phrase of the subject. Numerous eueencee 
of famous horses. Postageéd. ... hes 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hurcuin- 
son, etc. With five pistes and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 


By Harry VARDON. 
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Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. HuGu Davies. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. D. Ww. J. 
Strap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 


FISHING (B.dminton Library). By H. CHoLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL, etc. ... 
Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine p lates & numer- 
ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. ... 
Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
and numerous illustrations of the basses etc. 
Postage 6d. 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By de Hon. A. E. 
GaTHORNE-Harpy. With chap.ers on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes or With 
12 illustrations. Postage 


THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series), By His dees THE 
DvukE OF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes ieagant With 
12 illustrations. Posta.e 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By Waksaied 
Senior ("‘ Redspinner’’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO — Jou 


BICKERDYKE. Postage 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Lee, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated bid ARTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


oe DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Italian Greyhound, The pamegeree, The Chow 
Chow. Illustrated. Postage 6d. 

THE FOX TERRIER. Rawpon B. Lae. 
by!ARTHUR WaRDLE. Postage 5d. 


Tlhustrated 
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BADMINTON 


Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGrers Warts. 
Photographs by G. W. Beldaim, 


THE COMPLETE JU- JITSUAN. By H. GARRUND. 
Postage 6d. 

LAWN TENNIS, ‘(Badminton Library). 
By J. M. & C. G. HEatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
and A. C. AInGER. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Maishall, 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
tiations in the text. Postage 6d. ay ee 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VaiLe. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE. MOUNTAINEER G. D. ABRAHAMS. 
Postage 6d, 

ROWING (Badminton By R. P. ‘ona C. 
M. Pirman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
e Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
With 75 illustrations. Pustage 6d. 

THE OARSMAN. By R.C. LeHmMann 
Postage 6 
SWIMMING ‘Library). By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR aid WiLL1aM Henry, Hon. Secietary of 
oe Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 
llustrations in the text. Postage 6d. . 
THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 
BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. Broap- 
FuoT, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 


atte text and numerous diagrams. 

THE COMPLETE AMATEUR’ “BOXER. By G. Bouun 
Lyncnu. Postage 6d. 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A "Practical Handbook for . 
Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By CuHarvrs E. 
Curtis, F.S.I. Postage 7d. aap ali 

Vol. !. Cricket. Crocodile— Hound Breeding. 


Vol. lil. Hunting he “cing Vol. IV. Rackets— Zebra. 3 


ARCHERY Badminton Library . By C. J. Loncman and 
pom H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates 

72 Illustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 

ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MonTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. % 

COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, Joun RicHARDSON and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLes. With 20 plates and 55 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. ... 

CRICKET (Badminton Library’. By A. G. S7EEL, The 
R. H. With 51 illustrations 

he text. Postage 

Tue COMPLETE CRICKETER By ‘Albert E. Knicut. 

CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By 'P. F. Warner. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 

THE ART OF SKATING (International Style). — & M. 

AYERS. Postage 4d. 

THE ART OF CHESS. Ly Postage 5d. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J Cornisn 
With nvany illustrations. Postage 6d. ... 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING (Badminton Library). By Lorp Watstnc- 
HAM and Sir GALiwey, Bt., etc. 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With I'l plates and 95 illus- 
tration in a text. postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With 8 plates and 57 Mlustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. Gua 


Note.—All prices of 


BOOKS (Continued) 


‘oun 


a 


ac 


ana an 


Books are subject to alteration. 


THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Sories). Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. MacpHERSON ; Shooting by A. J. 
StvuaRT-WorTLEY; Cookery by GeorGE SaInTs- 
BuRY. With 13 illustratiins and varicus dia- 
grams, Postage 6d. ... 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin His- 
tory by the Rev. A. A. MAcPHERSON: Shooting by 
A, J. Sruart-WortLey; Cookery t y ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. With l0illustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. 

THE HARE ‘Fur, Feather & Fin Series’. N atural Sisieny by 
the Rev. A. MacpHerson ; Shocting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES ; Cex rsing by CHARLES 
RicHarpson, Hunting by J. S. Gispons and G, 
H. LonamMan; Cookery by Kenny HEeEr- 
BERT. With nine il.ustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Ky L. H. 
DeEVisME SHAw. With ch. pters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage 

THE RABBIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By Jauas Enuvke 
WartInG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE SHOT. By G. T. TEasDALe. Postage 


naar GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts Relating to wane By a SOoLiciror. 
Postage 3d. ie 

LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. Ss. Bar- 
lister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. |. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str Epwarp SuLtivan, Bart., 
Tue oF PEMBROKE, Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Smitn,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
CHETT, E. F. KniGHy. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 

Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, etc. By R.T. PritcHETT, 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., 
Tue oF OnsLow, JAMES MACFarran, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 

THE YACHTSMAN. By HeckstTaLt SMITH 
Lay. Postage 


6d. 
TO NORWAY. iN THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. C. Lynam 
THE ‘MISADVENTURES. OF HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 


KEMP MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT “SAILING 
ARCHITECTLRE. (1ith Edition in 

Is). Post freein the U pited Kingdom 
THROUGH ‘HOLLAND IN THE VIVET E. Kesir 


CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By Surregs. With 12 
Coloured Plates by WuiI_pRAKE-HEATH and 
JELLICOE. Fcap. &vo. (net . 


A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theiwwoitalJorrocks. This is the 
lastand ccmpleting volume of Messis. Methuen's 
minature ediiion of Suitees’ sporting novels, 
It is fuil of its author's racy wit. 

The previous volumes are : 


T 
ASK sa. © OR THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
‘osta e 6 eee 
RROCKS'S satis AND Postage 6d. 
R. FACEY ROMFORD’s HOUNDS. Postage 6d 
HAWBUCK Or, Sporting Adventures Thomas 
ostag ees 


Scott, 
PLAIN OR Postage 6d. 
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INEXPENSIVE 
TEA FROCKS 


Made by our own workers from 
materials that we can recommend 
with the utmost confidence, and 
marked at quite exceptional prices. 


PRACTICAL TEA FROCK, 


with bodice of rich chiffon velvet 
to waist in front, and held by 
pipings of velvet, the back hanging 
loose to form sailor collar effect. 
The pleated skirt of crépe de 
chine is fairly long, and long chiffon 
sleeves with cuffs of velvet. In 
black, royal, saxe, green, purple, 
grey, wine, and many other rich 
Autumn colourings. 


Price 98 / 6 


Also the same model with heavy 
Georgette skirt and brocaded 
bodice from 6% guineas. 


FUR RENOVATIONS 
AND REMODELLING 


should be put in hand now, as_ six hundred 
expert alien enemy fur workers are interned, 
and nearly the whole of the expert English 
Furriers have joined the rmy. Orders 
placed for renovations early in the season 
will prevent disappointment which will be 
unavoidable during the Winter Months. 


NOTE.—This business will be closed on Saturdays 
until further notice. 


Debenham 
Freebody. 


(OEBENHAMS LIMITED 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cavendish Square) London. W. 


Famous for over a Centur 


for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 
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ee ig advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Ghe Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


No. 267. 


OCTOBER 1917 


CONTENTS. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK-—LVII. Sir ROBERT WILMOT, Bart. ....... By THE EDITOR 423 
A LOOK ROUND ... By ALFRED E. T. WATSON 429 


QUICK METHODS OF REFORMING OUTLAWS 
By Lieut. MIKE RIMINGTON (late 37th Lancers) 439 


“THE MOUNTAINS SWALLOWED HIM UP”... By H. GLYNN-WARD 451 
THE HORSEMAN—A Poem... ss By J. H. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE 459 
THE MISSING SWORD FISH By STEPHEN DAKEYNE 460 


PEN AND PENCIL STUDIES OF DOGS. “No. 5—The Retriever 
Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and described by WALTER BAXENDALE 470 


A HOLIDAY AMONG SEA BIRDS .. By ELEANOR SHIFFNER 473 
REVERIES OF A NATURALIST . .. By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 485 
WHITE LADIES—A Poen .... .. By J. H. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE — 492 
THE SONG OF THE RIPPLE—A By DOUGLAS HARRISON 

Editorial Notice— Garden, MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address 
of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our a 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an ‘envelope sufficiently stamped, will be 
returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. We 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 12/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Entered as: Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


FRAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LTD, IRON 
GATES, &c. 
FENCING. 


The most | 
unclimbable railing of its + 
type on the market. 


- 


\ 
4 oes 
| 
— 
A 
Lendon Offices and Showrooms: 139 and 141 CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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FOR GILLETTE BLADES 


Ge OF ALL -OR 
CUTLERS PosT 
STORES FREE 
BE FROM THE 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C9, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LoNDon.w.e.2. 


In the Canadian Backwoods, the Far East, 
North and South America, Australasia Poly- 
nesia, Africa, in fact wherever civilisation has 
penetrated the famous Red Label with white 
signature of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is found. 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


gy 


Born 1820— 
still going strong. 


i 
N 


. 


: 


JouHNNieE Wacker: ‘ He that hath the right spirit, maketh to 
grow a full measure of potatoes, where none grew before.” 


Weary AMATEUR: ‘‘. . . . and you can supply the right spirit.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Ltp., Scorch Wuisxy DisTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, ScorTianp. 
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was t ¢. Original 6-Gylinder- Cars 

We Cannot say more now-except. | 
WAIT FOR A BRITISH NAPIER 

i} 

; 


\Martin forResults 


. DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 

The BEST POSSIBLE got out of} every negative and every 
print—everyt me. Nowniting. Any size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 

ba. for6 Prints or,PostOards 1d. Cameras bourht or exchanged 


MARTIN, Photographers’ Southampton. 
Chemist 


USED in rue ROVAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, dc, &e. 


“You can 


SOME OCTOBER CONTEN TS 


THE CRUISE OF THE BETA. 
By Allen Farroll. 


THE Oar. 
By Bart Kennedy. 


A TRUANT TRIP. 
By Bernard K. Hope. 3 Dozen LEs 
Cases: 


THE FUTURE OF YACHTING. c i 
By S. A. Pafford, areinge 


A SINGLE-HANDED YAWL. 
By T. Harrison Butler, 


DESIGNS, PLANS, CORRESPONDENCE, 
Notes. By M.I.N.A., etc., etc. 


The Yachting Monthly is the premier publication 
of its kind in the world. It deals with all 
subjects connected with Yachting and the sea. 


Its price is 1/- net or 12/- per annum, post free, : ‘ 
at home, or 17/6 abroad. All who are desirous ABSOLUTE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 

active service may do so throug Publisher, iculars an ree ana pee 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 23 


Examples of Sheffield's Gandicraft ubtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENTS 77 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON. 
Restiess Sheffield Make, 3/6 Post Free. 


THE LATEST WETAL MIRROR. 


Size 34 Ballet Proof case. 
ARMY TRENCH KNIVES. ALL-METAL FLASK. 
Approved pattern in leather sheath. jon. and will 
Binde. Alominfum Knuckle Duster, 15/- Nickel of sliver Mede 
ra 10/6 Price 8/- Post Free. Price G/G Post Free. 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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PUREST IN ENGLAND. 
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THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


after three years service increases in value. on 
the original retail price. This is convincing proof 
of Sunbeam quality. 7 


SUNBEAM, 12-16 h.p., 1914 late model, 
detachable wheels. painted green, 
in green, sliding front seats, speedometer, clock, 
one-man hood, and is as new throughout, £595, 


12-16h.p., 1914, September, 5 seater 

sliding front seats, detachable wheels, 
clock ter, small cup d on dash, dash 
lamp, full equipment of tools, guaranteed, the 
whole car is Tapegeeainies from brand new, 
painted grey, £575 


SUNBEAM, 12-16 h,p., 1914, 5 seater, sliding 
front seats, perfect, £575. 


SUNBEAM, 12-16h.p. 1914, 5 seater. sliding front 
seats, speedometer, all instruments on polished 
mahogany board ; this car has been very carefully 
used and is mechanically perfect, £550. 


SUNBEAM, 12-16 h.p., 1914, 4-5 seater. colour 
Ailsa grey, plated finish, in perfect condition, like 
new, sliding front seat. flush speedometer, clock, 
everything complete, any examination or trial. 
price £500. 


SUNBEAM, 1914, standard touring torpedo 
sliding seat, and full equipment, £500. 


SUNBEAM, 12-16 h.p., 1914, 4-5 seater, colour 
grey, sliding front seat, flush speedometer and 
clock, one-man hood with cover luggage grid and 
full equipment. very good condition, £500. 


These extracts are taken from the secondhand 
car advertisements appearing in Trade Pa; 


Note—-OWNERS CLAIMS 


Indistinguishable from brand new’ 
“Faultless car” “‘ Mechanically perfect”’. 


To-day Sunbeam productions are nobly uphold- 
ing the reputation of British engineering skill 
as represented in Sunbeam cars and in 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
Manchester Showr oms: Li 106, DEANSGATE. 
Head Office and Works: Fe WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London and District Agents for Cars: FAP. aus Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, W. 


Printed by Herbert Reiach, Ltd., 24 Floral Street, and Published at 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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